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YEAR ENDING MAY 31 1951 1950 

Tetel Gils 5.4 Se $435,947,827 $395,834,706 
Reiietie. 255. 0. Fees 11,520,508 13,251,218 

Gibbels... 55.5 ss 6,483,738 6,443,249 


For an illustrated annual report of General Mills’ 
last fiscal year, write ... Dept. of Public Services, 


General Mills 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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A Prospectus describing the Com- 
pany and its shares, including 
the price and terms of offer- 
ing, is available upon request. 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. INC. 


Broadway New York ( 
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annual report service 
planning e designing 
composition e platemaking 

printing e binding 
DAVIS, DELANEY, INC. 
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CHRISTMAS IDEA FROM 
CALIFORNIA 


Here’s a new and different idea for your Christmas 
Gifts to customers, employees, friends: Specially 
selected Almonds grown by myself in the largest 
Almond producing district in the world. Carefully 
Prepared from old family recipes—packed in clear 
Plastic boxes sen decorated with ribbon. Choice of 
Spiced Candied Almonds or Roasted Salted Almonds. 
Your card —— and sent prepaid insured any- 
where in U. for $2.50 lb. or $4.75 for 2-Ib. box. 
Special hemeaiin offer to executives, up to Sept. 15: 
Two 1-lb. boxes, one each kind $4.00. Mail check te 


DANA LEE ALMOND GROVE 
Box 403C, Paso Robles, California 











For quick and easy means 
of recording investment df 
transactions, write for 
loose-leaf Security Record 
Booklet. No obligation 

HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123'S Le Selle St_ Chicago 90 35 Wall Street. New York 5 























BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


July 30, 1951 


At a meeting of its Board of 
Directors held on Monday, July 
30, 1951, Blaw-Knox Company 
declared a dividend of 25 cents 
a share on its outstanding no- 
par capital stock, payable Sep- 
tember 11, 1351 to jgtorkhotder of record at the close 


of business August 13 
FREDERICK BAKER, Treasurer. 











TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share and an additional 
ee ee a 
's able 
Tost, Jp or tosh ge record at the close 
of business August 27, 1951 
E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary 











Are You Holding 
The Right Securities? 


= Gamaagern hundreds of individual stocks have forged ahead to new highs in the past year, 
many others are selling far below their levels of just one year ago. This is indicative of the 
highly selective character of the market and emphasizes the fact that, regardless of general indus- 


trial and economic trends, the countless cross-currents in the business tide affect certain industries 
and groups of securities differently. 


The many conflicting factors in the current outlook point to a further wide divergence in 
group action in the next year and the investor who bases his investment planning on general trends 
rather than on an appraisal of specific factors likely to affect the position of individual securi- 
ties will almost certainly be disappointed with the performance of his investment program. 


WEED OUT THE LAGGARDS 


If you are to make the most of your invest- 
ment capital you must be able to appraise 
accurately the effects of current and prospective 


promising securities. It is in just such a situa- 
tion that Financial World Research Bureau can 
help you. With your portfolio under our super- 


developments on every issue which you hold or 
plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise 
your portfolio by weeding out the issues facing 
dubious prospects, replacing them with others 
which are more favorably situated. 

You need expert guidance, however, to keep 
your investment capital employed in the most 


vision, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to influence the value of your invest- 
ments are under constant scrutiny and that 
you will be advised promptly by direct personal 
letters of any changes which should be made 
to improve your investment position in order 


to make the most of new opportunities. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Devoting its full time to the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios, our or- 
ganization, which has been serving investors 
for more than 48 years, is ideally equipped to 
help you obtain far better investment results 
than would be possible without the benefit of 
experienced guidance. 


This is proved by the high rate of renewals 
year after year for our Personal Supervisory 
Service. Why not decide to join this group of 
satisfied clients and look forward to more 
profitable results in the future? Considering 
the benefits which you should derive, the fee is 
quite moderate. 
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Mail this coupon for FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(C0 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


further information, 
or better still send us 
a list of your holdings 
and let us explain how 
our Personalized Su-' 
pervisory Service will 
point the way to better 
investment results. 


© I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 
0) Income (0 Capital Enhancement O Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 





(Aug. 8) 
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Population Trends Help 


Shape Business Picture 


Growth recorded in the past will continue in future. 
But shifts- in age distribution will affect labor and 


consumer markets, family formation and housing demand 


Finfoto 


LTHOUGH a multitude of fac- 

tors can be cited as important 
contributors to the nation’s past eco- 
nomic progress, population growth is 
one of the most basic, The population 
has more than doubled thus far dur- 
ing the twentieth century, providing 
a vast new market for goods and ser- 
vices of all kinds and also providing 
the labor force needed to supply 
them. The expansion of productive 
capacity since World War II, sharp 
as it has been, will not leave industry 
short of adequate markets for very 
long, even under peacetime condi- 
tions, if the number of potential con- 
sumers continues to rise. 


Persistent Gain 


The chances are that the gain in 
population will persist throughout 
the remainder of the present century, 
and probably considerably beyond 
that point. Four years ago, the Cen- 
sus Bureau made a series of estimates 
of future population up to the year 
1975 using eight combinations of 
assumptions regarding fertility, mor- 
tality and immigration. All but one 
of these showed that the population 
would still be increasing almost a 
quarter of a century from now. 

One of these, based on medium 
fertility and mortality and no immi- 
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gration, was projected to the year 
2000, and showed population at a 
peak in 1990. But this estimate has 
already been shown to be far too low. 
It calls for a 1975 population of only 
162.3 million, against 185.1 million 
for the highest estimate made—and 
even that was too low, the 1950 fore- 
cast falling 3.7 million below the 
actual figure. This discrepancy was 
brought about by higher-than-expect- 
ed birth rates, continued declines in 
the death rate, and immigration 
under the Displaced Persons Act, 
influences which have also invalidated 
a study made in 1949. 

Last year, the Census Bureau 
made three estimates of future popu- 
lation by years through 1960. The 
medium estimate has stood the test of 


‘time rather well so far, the forecast 


for mid-1951 falling about 150,000 
short of the actual population (154.3 
million) on that date. According to 
this. series, the 1960 population will 
be 169.4 million. This compares with 
162 million persons called for in 1960 
by the most optimistic of the 1947 
projections. 


Mortality Decline 


One reason for the gain in popula- 
tion is the steady decline in mortality 
due to advances in nutrition and med- 


ical science. Only 15 years ago the 
death rate per thousand inhabitants 
was 11.6; by 1950 it had declined to 
9.6, a record low for the third con- 
secutive year. This factor not only 
raises the total number of living per- 
sons but concentrates more of them 
in the older brackets. The group 
aged 65 or more is scheduled to in- 
crease by 3.5 million during the next 
nine years, and by 1960 will account 
for 9.2 per cent of the population 
against 8.2 per cent in 1950. 


Birth Rate Influence 


Those in their twenties will decline 
by about two million, and in 1960 will 
represent only 13 per cent of the total 
compared with 15.5 per cent last 
year. This reflects the low birth rate 
prevailing during the depression of 
the early and middle ’thirties. This 
change will have numerous ramifica- 
tions. It will mean a recurrence of 
relatively low birth rates during the 
late “fifties and early ’sixties, and will 
thus reduce temporarily the demand 
for baby foods, infants’ clothing and 
furniture, baby carriages and similar 
items. Children under five are ex- 
pected to number only 13.1 million in 
1960 against 17.3 million today. 

The reduction in persons newly at- 
taining marriageable age will cut into 
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the number of marriages and, in the 
absence of offsetting factors, will 
mean a lower demand for housing, 
furniture, household appliances and 
other items required by new families. 
This is one of the most important 
prospective effects of future popula- 
tion trends, and can be predicted with 
considerable accuracy as compared 
with such things as the total popula- 
tion and the kindergarten enrollment 
in 1960. 

Predictions of the latter type can 
easily go far astray, since they are 
subject to the unknown influence of 
birth rates in years still to come, 
whereas the groups which will be ten 
years old or more in 1960 have al- 
ready been born and counted. 


School Age Growth 


Even though the birth rate and the 
actual number of births are likely to 
decline over coming years from the 
abnormally high levels witnessed 
since World War II ended, there are 
certain to be more children of school 
age (five to seventeen) in 1960 than 
there are now. 

The medium Census Bureau 1950 
estimate places the 1960 total for this 
group at 41.9 million against 32.3 
million today, and this estimate may 
well turn out to be low. The all-time 
peak in registered births was reached 
in 1947 at 3.7 million. There were 
somewhat over 3.5 million births in 
each of the three following years, but 
there will be over 3.8 million this 
year if the percentage gain over 1950 
witnessed in the first five months is 
maintained. 

The depression low in number of 
births was reached in 1932 and 1933, 
and is accordingly showing up now 
in a decline in the 18-19 year olds 
who represent the largest annual ad- 
dition to the labor force. This decline 
is an important factor in the current 
labor shortage, being aggravated, of 
course, by the draft. The situation 
will continue to deteriorate until next 
year but will improve thereafter; the 
total for the 18-19 age group in 1960 
is forecast at 5.07 million comparing 
with a low of less than 4.05 million 
in 1952. 

Whereas the two groups under 18 
and over 64 will increase by nine mil- 
lion persons over the next nine years, 
there will be a gain of only 6.2 mil- 
lion in those between these ages, who 
represent the great bulk of the labor 
4 ; 


force. Unless there is a substantial 
increase in the numbers of those who 
continue working after age 65, the 
productive part of the population will 
be burdened with the support of a 
larger relative number of non-pro- 
ducers. This change in relative age 
distribution also implies an increas- 
ingly tight labor market unless pro- 
ductivity per worker can be materi- 
ally expanded without the gains being 
entirely consumed by shorter hours, 
longer vacations and higher pay. 
This is doubtful at best, partly be- 
cause of political pressures and partly 


because the less productive workers 
aged 45 to 64 will increase in number 
faster than the more productive 
group aged 18 to 44. 

Looking beyond 1960, there will 
be a sharp gain in marriages, births 
and additions to the labor force when 
the record crop of youngsters born 
from 1946 to date grows up. Thus, 
the economic problems arising from 
shifts in age composition of the popu- 
lation over the next decade will be 
temporary, and at all times business 
will benefit. from a continual growth 
in the number of its customers. 


15 Investment Issues 


For Liberal Income 


These good quality stocks combine reasonable price, 


favorable prospects and sound fundamental position. 


Suitable for replacements, or as additions to portfolios 


he average yield of dividend-pay- 

ing common stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange recently 
was computed to be 6.6 per cent. In- 
cluded in this group of some 800 
stocks were, of course, many high- 
yielding speculative issues which 
helped bring up the average. 

However, combing through the list 
will uncover numerous stocks of in- 
vestment grade which return ‘six per 
cent or better on the basis of probable 
dividend payments this year. The ac- 
companying table comprises 15 such 
issues. 

Except as otherwise indicated, the 
figures appearing in the “Dividend” 
column of the table show the present 
annual rate as based on current quar- 


terly payments, The amounts marked 
by an asterisk show the totals, includ- 
ing extras, which were paid in 1950 
and which the respective companies 
should have no difficulty in duplicat- 
ing this year. But even if an extra or 
two paid at the year-end should be 
somewhat smaller than in 1950, yields 
in all cases nevertheless will undoubt- 
edly remain above the six per cent 
level. 


Substantial Yield 


Based on the prices and figures 
shown in the table, the indicated over- 
all group yield is around 7.0 per cent, 
a return that is generous, even for 
this era of liberal returns, considering 
the quality of the 15 stocks. 


Yields: 6 Per Cent and Up 


+Divi- Recent 
dend Price Yield 


American Tobacco *$4.00 61 65% 
Consol. Edison ... 2.00 31 64 
Inter. Harvester ... 2.00 33 6.0 
MacAndrews & 

Forbes . 40 7.5 
Macy (R. H.)..... 2.40 34 7.0 
Melville Shoe 1.80 23 78 
Norfolk & Western *3.50 46 


Group Yield 


Company 


7See text. *Includes extras. 


+Divi- Recent 
dend Price Yield 


$2.00 33 6.0% 
400 61 65 
*3.25 50 6.5 
*400 52 77 
2.60 37 7.0 
*450 68 6.7 
*185 27 79 
*5.00 72 7.0 


Company 


Pacific G. & E..... 
Sunshine Biscuits . 
Texas Company .. 
Underwood 


Walgreen 
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Steel Stocks 
Behind the Market 


Despite excellent earnings and prospect of results con- 








tinuing at high levels for some time, many issues are 


not far above their 1951 lows. Group frequently lags 


CMP is the best solution for the 
problem.” 

Under the latest CMP directive, 
effective September 1, the industry is 
required to set aside for defense and 
defense-support programs 95 per cent 
of its production of ingots, blooms, 
billets and bars, 100 per cent of rails, 
wheels, axles and line pipe, and vary- 
ing amounts, down to 54 per cent, of 
other products. This will leave less 
than ten per cent of all steel output 
for non-essential civilian use, but the 
set-aside percentages for individual 
companies will vary. United States 
Steel, for instance, because of the 
wide variety of its products, will have 
to set aside but 35 per cent of its out- 
put in September. . 

Demands for steel are rising and 
the supply situation may be expected 
to tighten considerably as the year 
wears on. The rate of defense con- 
sumption is accelerating, now that 
many plants have completed tooling 
up and are swinging into production. 
No matter what comes out of the 
Korean situation the steel industry 
looks for no over-all let-down in the 





n the first week of this month year, 1946-50, outlay of $2 billion. demand for steel. Pressure may be 
ed the steel industry, for the twenty- Despite the rate at which steel is eased on some items, and the pro- 
d- seventh consecutive week, turned out being poured, dissatisfaction is voiced grams may be spread over a longer 
30 more than two million tons of steel by many consumers over inadequate period, but even this would mean 
es in ingots and for casting. Notwith- supplies or delayed deliveries, as well only that a small percentage of steel 
at- standing heat and other seasonal in- as over allocations to them under the usage could be shifted back to such 
or fluences that might be expected to cut Controlled Materials Plan, which by civilian products as automobiles, and 
be into steel production there is no October will result in virtually com- other durable goods. In any event, 
ds present indication that the rate of plete Government control over steel. total capacity production of steel is 
bt- output will slacken in the near future. While confident the industry itself indicated for many months ahead. 
ont For more.than five months the indus- could do a better job than the Gov- Despite the steady uptrend in dol- 

try"has operated at more than 100 ernment, if it knew how much steel lar sales, steel company net earnings 

per cent of its rated annual capacity would be required for the defense in the first half of the year did not 

of 104,230,000 tons. It averaged in program, U. S. Steel Corporation equal the profits in the same period 
res fact more than 101 per cent for the Chairman Irving S. Olds, expressed of 1950. While last half net may 
er- first seven months of the year and the general industry attitude as: make a somewhat more favorable 
nt, turned out 60.4 million tons. From “perhaps with things as they are, the Please turn to page 29 
for present indications more than 106 
ing million tons of raw steel will be ec A . 

poured this year. While this will be Statistical Highlights of the Principal Steels 

an all-time record it is looked upon pa _— 

in steel circles as merely setting the ee: “ae ae. Senne Beers 

stage for new records in 1952 and Armco Steel ....... $439.3 $132.7 $7.68 $11.66 $6.46 b$3.93 $4.00 $2.25 40 

1953 when steel facilities now planned Bethlehem Steel ... 1,440.0 876.1 9.68 12.15 5.63 4.74 410 3.00 51 
'ield or under construction are in produc- Crucible Steel ...... 147.7 51.5 D041 9.74 2.63 883 None (f) 40 
0% Wf tion. Inland Steel ....... 459.2 2668 S511 7.76 372 3.92 350 225 51 
5 The steel industry is continuing Jones & Laughlin .. 487.3 289.0 4.00 7.36 3.00 2.64 1.70 0.90 24 
SI the expansion program which was National Steel ..... 537.0 155.6 5.34 788 391 3.74 285 1.50 47 
tsmched ath cone of the ast war, Repl Sie s. amg OSS 74 msi Gas 49 425 188 a 
pic aca ae Pc ae U. S. Steel......... 2,946.5 1,725.6 539 729 408 361 345 225 41 
i quipment this year will reach & Youngstown S.& T. 403.9 2227 9.49 1212 5.46 5.27 3.50 225 48 
: record $1.2 billion, with next year 

likely to bring the two-year total to anes oe Sees ed one to August 1. a—On 3.9 million shares outstanding June 30. 

shine $2.5 billion, topping the tue- rage ; adie ares outstanding June 30. c—Three months. f—Paid 4% in stock. D—Deficit. 
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Trust Policies Varied In Second Quarter 


Although selling outweighed purchases, individual trusts showed marked differences 


in investment policies. Selectivity was the keynote with oils and metals favored 


| nteresting contrasts in market pol- 
icv are apparent in FINANCIAL 
Worvp’s survey of the portfolio 
changes of the leading closed-end in- 
vestment trusts in the second quarter 
of 1951. Although selling orders to- 
taling 133 clearly outweighed 82 buy- 
ing orders, managements of the 
eleven trusts surveyed were about 
evenly divided insofar as market sen- 
timent could be interpreted. Partiality 
toward particular groups was fairly 
clear, with the exception of the utili- 
ties where divided opinion seemed to 
be the rule. But differences of opin- 
ion regarding individual stocks were 
noteworthy, and it was not uncom- 
mon to find one trust selling an is- 
sue while another was adding the 
same security to its portfolio. 
Selective buying appeared in the 


-—Bought—, 
No. of 
Shares 


No. of 


Issue Trusts 


AMUSEMENTS: 


Radio Corporation 
United Para. Theatres... ..... 


AVIATION & AUTOMOTIVE: 
American Airlines 
Borg-Warner 
Chrysler 
Doehler-Jarvis 
Eastern Air Lines 
Grumman 
Thompson Products .... 


BANKS & FINANCE: 
Bank of America 
Com. Natl. Bk. & Tr. Co. ..... 


BUILDING & EQUIPMENT: 
American Radiator 
Holland Furnace 
Johns-Manville 
Lehigh Portland Cement 
Masonite 


CHEMICALS & DRUGS: 


Commercial Solvents .... ..... 
Dow Chemical 

Eastman Kodak ae 
Mathieson Hydrocarb. Ch. ..... 
McKesson & Robbins 

Merck & Co 

Parke, Davis 

Pfizer (Chas.) 

Potash Co. of America 

ae a a ee : PO 
Union Carbide 


By Louis J. Rolland 


rails, with Tri-Continental Corpora- 
tion—largest of the closed-end invest- 
ment companies—acquiring 10,000 
shares of Northern Pacific, 4,700 Il- 
linois Central and 7,000 Southern 
Railway; Capital Administration 
(controlled by Tri-Continental) also 
purchased the two last-named issues. 
General American Investors added 
1,000 Atchison to its portfolio and 
American European Securities a like 
number of Kansas City Southern 
shares. On the other hand, National 
Shares sold 5,000 Canadian Pacific 
while the Adams Express group was 
buying 2,800 shares of the same stock. 

Another favored group was the 
metals. Lehman Corporation and 
Tri-Continental bought 3,000 and 


5,000 shares, respectively, of Reyn- 
olds Metals. The latter investment 
trust also acquired Aluminium, Ltd. 
while the Adams Express manage- 
ment bought Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Company of Canada. The 
steel group, by and large, was also 
in favor. Purchase by Tri-Continen- 
tal of 16,000 shares of Republic Steel 
was easily the largest transaction in 
steel shares. However, two other 
trusts sold Armco Steel. 

The industry least favored by the 
closed-end trusts during the second 
quarter was the building group, 
where there were no purchases and 15 
selling orders—most of which came 
from the Tri-Continental manage- 
ment. Selling was also significant in 
air transport, paper, textile and 
amusement issues. In the latter 


Portfolio Changes by Closed-End 


——Sold—— 
No. of No. of 


Trusts Shares Issue 


——Sold—— 
No. of No. of 
Trusts Shares 


r-—Bought—, 
No. of No. of 
Trusts Shares 


FOOD, BEVERAGES & LIQUOR: 


5,000 
25,900 


Anchor Hocking 


Nehi Corp 
6,500 
700 
3,600 
400 
700 
500 


ee DOd bor & 


Aluminium, Ltd. 


Glass! . Fie. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
National Distillers 


Schenley Distillers 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT: 
International Harvester 
National Cash Register.. 1.... 
MINING & METALS: 
seated te hg 


Aluminum Co. of America 1l.... 


400 
19,245 


American Metal 
Cerro de Pasco 


37,300 
15,200 
3,600 
3,800 
1,000 
2,750 


Continental Can 


National Lead 
Reynolds Metals 


mm DOD DD bo 


Amer. Smelt. & Refining 
Cons. Min. & Smelting... ee 
Bi ciat 


International Nickel 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


American Express Co 


Daystrom, Inc. . 


1,000 
1.100 
1,600 
500 
800 


General Shoe 
Gulf Plains Corp 
Philip Morris 


Barber Oil 


6,000 
“900 


Continental Oil 
Deep Rock Oil 


Chicago Corporation .... 


pee eo terss : 


1,000 
ade 1,725 
800 Rei 


OILS & NATURAL GAS: 


American Natural Gas... 
American Republics .... 
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group, United Paramount Theatres 
accounted for the largest sales. 

Considerable switching was evident 
in the oil, natural gas and utility 
stocks. American European and U. S. 
& International Securities both sold 
large holdings of Louisiana Land & 
Exploration. On the buying side, 
National Shares and Adams Express 
acquired Continental Oil. But while 
Lehman bought 2,200 American Nat- 
ural Gas and National Shares pur- 
chased 1,000, General Public Service 
liquidated its 8,800 shares of the same 
issue. However, General Public and 
National were more in accord in their 
thinking on Ohio Edison, with both 
trusts placing substantial buying or- 
ders for this utility. 

Lehman, Capital Administration 
and the Adams Express management . 
were sellers of Southern Company, 
one of the most heavily liquidated 
utility equities. Other utilities in 
which heavy selling appeared were 
Public Service Electric & Gas, Cen- 
tral & South West, International 
Telephone and Northern States 


Power. Significant buying was con. 
centrated on Long Island Lighting 
and Cincinnati Gas & Electric. In the 
utility field generally, 19 selling 
orders compared with 12 purchases. 
Despite this,no fixed pattern emerged 
since several trusts (including 
Adams Express and General Amer- 
ican Investors) were heavy sellers of 
utilities, while others were large buy- 
ers and still others concentrated on 
shifting their holdings. 


Opinions Differ 


The lack of unanimity in invest- 
ment opinion is also evident from the 
over-all operations of the individual 
trusts. Lehman Corporation’s dollar 
sales were considerably larger than 
purchases, but excluding a special sit- 
uation (Gulf Plains Corporation) 
which was liquidated in the April- 
June period, purchases and _ sales 
would have been in fairly even bal- 
ance. Largest purchases by Lehman 
were Cerro de Pasco, Long Island 
Lighting, Parke, Davis and American 
Republics. Principal sales were Com- 
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-—Bought—, 
No. of No. of 
Issue Trusts Shares 
East Tenn. Natural Gas 1.... 8,000 
Geir Gi cs oe sac sevecnes canes oper 
Honoka Gar ti te Sh a rit. 
Houston: Oh. sted ya asses Reise = «cae 
Hugoton Production .... 1.... 5,000 
Kerr-McGee Oil Ind..... 1.... 3,000 
Louisiana Land & Expl... ..... ae 4 
Mission Development ... ..... i 
CR eh pi dcowdas «ss 1,000 
Republic Natural Gas... ..... ee 
oo See ee ee re 
> ge ee a Z2.<2-,,,, SO 
Southern Production Co. ..... ae 
Standard Oil of Cal..... ..... Pe 
Texas East. Transmission 1.... 5,000 
Texas Guif Producing... 1.. 1,000 
PAPER: 
Brown Company ....... ee 7,800 
International Paper ..... ..... itta« 
Union Bag & Paper..... ..... +7 
RAILS & RAIL EQUIPMENT: 
American Locomotive... ..... waned 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.1.... 1,000 
Canadian Pacific ........ Zuc.is (T5800 
Illinois Central.......... Binnie 
Kansas City Southern... 1.... 1,000 
Norfolk & Western...... ..... Eve 
Northern Pacific ....... ) 10,000 
Southern Pacific ........ Bi 800 
Southern Railway ...... ak 8,300 
RETAIL & MERCHANDISING: 
Federated Dep’t Stores.. 1... 2,000 
Hecht Company ........ ya 


Sears, Roebuck 
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Poe | oe SEE -—Bought—, ——-Sold—-———. 
No. of No. of No. of No. of No.of No. of 
Trusts Shares Issue Trusts Shares Trusts Shares 
rieeeee pre RUBBER & TIRES: 

Zarss oe Firestone Tire & Rubber 1.... 1,000 ........ oe 
1,400 United States Rubber... ..... ‘tayo 1 1,000 
} cur, Ae STEEL: 
ctees coos SN EE adhe kaa aks ee ‘airs Fas 3,600 
Z2.... 7,000 Bethlehem Steel ........ 2 ee 8h oT wat 
2.... 3,050 Republic Steel .......... 1 16080 21k. ee 
| A: 1,400 TEXTILES: 

Pests 3,000 Burlington Mills ........ ..... | Fe 2,500 
shincees atin Celanese Corporation.... ..... Bai 2,000 
ie 4,000 Glass Fibers, Inc........ ..... | 3,000 
: 1,400 i & FAS ae oe 2,500 
auceels UTILITIES: 

Central & South West... ..... peta 1.... 12,500 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec... 1... 13,000 oo Ete 
‘idalae ever Consumers Power ...... ..... ils Be. 1,900 
| 1,500 Florida Power & Light.. 1.... 1,000 ad liuud 

| ey 1,000 Illinois Power .......... ....-- Pcs . 1,000 

Int'l Hydro Elec. “A”... 1.. aaee Re. as 
bat ee DL... « oiindia’) sois. eS re 10,000 

| Iowa-Ill. Gas & Elec.... ..... wae 2... 2,800 
rr cose Kansas Power & Light.. ..... toa | Pe 2,500 
ee 5,000 Kentucky Utilities ...... ..... See 2,300 
eae’ Skes Long Island Lighting... 1.... 25,000 =i ne) 
asain Ries Middle South Utilities... °..... aaron | 8,000 
Z.... 7,100 New Eng. Tel. & Tel.... 1.. 1,000 was pe 
pita cle aus Northern States Power.. ..... sath Bll . Se, 
: he 1,000 og 5,300 ‘i ee 
Fegan th Scio Public Serv. Elec. & Gas ..... af eh y ae 17,000 

Pub. Serv. of Indiana.... 1.. 1,200 At eres 
Southern Company ..... ..... yey 4.. 18,900 
whet NB: CBs oa os die ce hoes 7,750 te eee 
eS sake Virginia Elec. & Power.. 1.. 2,300 in erie: 
Bee iia 1,300 Wisconsin Electric Power ..... AB : 3,300 


mercial National Bank, Northern 
States Power and Potash Company 
of America. 

Tri-Continental was the most active 
purchaser of rail securities, but the 
trust completely withdrew from its 
position in Norfolk & Western. On 
balance, Tri-Continental’s buying 
orders for rail, aluminum and steel 
stocks were outweighed by sales of 
large blocks of Chrysler, Canada Dry, 
International Harvester, American 
Express and Mission Development. 

General American Investors made 
ten purchases and only three sales, 
with all three selling orders confined 
to utilities. Major purchases were 
5,000 Eastman Kodak, 7,000 Squibb, 
1,000 Atchison, 5,000 Hugoton Pro- 
duction and 2,000 each of Anchor 
Hocking Glass and Thompson Prod- 
ucts. Positions in Central & South 
West and -Middle South Utilities 
were lightened. Transactions by Na- 
tional Shares in the second quarter 
were apparently designed to enhance 
the defensive strength of its portfolio. 

Please turn to page 27 





News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Airlines Cc 

At 15, stock of this largest domestic 
mrline is speculative, but has longer 
term growth potential. (Paid 25c 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 25c.) 
Earnings for the first six months of 
1951 were more than triple those for 
the first half last year, totaling 90 
cents a share against 27 cents a share. 
Revenues are running about 44 per 
cent above a year ago, but income tax 
requirements are being estimated at 
400 per cent above the 1950 level. In 
addition, wages and operating ex- 
penses climbed 24 per cent and the 
company expects them to continue to 
rise. Mail revenue for the first half 
amounted to four per cent of gross 
revenues and was just about a third 
of the Federal taxes. 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton C+ 

Because of the highly cyclical 
nature of the industry, stock is defi- 
nitely speculative; recent price, 10. 
(Pays 15c qu.) Sales and earnings 
for the first six months of 1951 were 
more than double those of a year ago 
and the trend is expected to continue. 
Estimates place net at about $1 a 
share, or almost as much as was earn- 
ed for the whole year of 1950. If the 
material supplies improve as antici- 
pated, earnings will be even higher as 
profit margins on some equipment 
made during the first half were rela- 
tively low because orders were booked 
last year when prices were down. 
Backlog now stands at over $250 mil- 
lion and includes a $60 million hull 


order for the M-47 General Patton 
tank. 


Dow Chemical A 


Selling around its high for the year, 


at 117, stock is not exactly on the 
bargain counter despite its investment 
grade. (Pd. 1951, $1.80 plus stk.; 
pd. 1950, $2 plus stk.) Volume for 
the fiscal year ended May 31 reached 
an all-time high of $339 million with 
8 


record earnings of $6.12 a share com- 
pared with $220.8 million and $5.73 
(on the average number of shares out- 
standing) in the previous fiscal year. 
Heavy chemicals accounted for 53 per 
cent of dollar volume, agricultural 
chemicals seven per cent, magnesium 
eight per cent and fine chemicals four 
per cent; plastics was a growth lead- 
er and responsible for 28 per cent of 
the sales dollar. To meet heavy mili- 
tary requirements and substantial civ- 
ilian demand Dow has accelerated its 
expansion program, for which it has 
borrowed $140 million. 


General Foods A 

Around 44, stock is mid-way be- 
tween the year’s high and low and ts 
an attractive income holding; yields 
5.6% on an ind. an. div. of $2.40. 
Sales of $137.2 million in the first 
quarter of the current fiscal year ran 
ahead of the $124.6 million in the 
similar period last year, but per share 
profits dipped to 70 cents vs. $1.01. 
The lower earnings reflected in- 
creased income taxes for the quar- 
ter, which rose from $3.8 million in 
1950 to $6.2 million for the quarter 
recently ended. Other factors were 
increased promotional and marketing 
expenses, especially in connection 
with new products and increased costs 
of raw materials and wages. Dollar 
sales for the 1952 fiscal year are ex- 
pected to reach a new peak and even 
after higher taxes earnings probably 
will be sufficient to continue the cur- 
rent 80-cent quarterly rate. (Also 
FW, Apr. 18.) 


General Mills At 

Although yield of 3.4% at current 
market around 59 is not liberal, stock 
is a stable income producer. (Pays an 
ind. an. rate of $2.) Sales in the fis- 
cal year ended May 31 rose to $436 
million vs. $395.9 million a year ago. 
But because of higher taxes (equal 
to almost $8 a share) earnings de- 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


clined to $4.92 a share vs. $5.87 on 
a slightly smaller number of shares 
outstanding last year. President Les- 
lie N. Perrin said “there has been a 
general betterment in domestic flour 
markets this year, with all indications 
pointing to a great increase in all 
agricultural progress which forms a 
base for envisioning another highly 


successful year.” 
e 


Joy Manufacturing C+ 

Stock of this leading maker of min- 
ing machinery is a cyclical speculo- 
tion; recent price, 33. (Pd. $1 thus 
far in 1951; pd. 1950, $2.50.) Profits 
in the nine months ended June 30 
rose to $4.62 per share from the $2.28 
per share of a year ago, and com- 
pany’s present order backlog is re- 
ported to be the largest in its history. 
While current production of military 
and Government materials is at pres- 
ent relatively small, production of these 
items will be stepped up by the con- 
struction of a new plant at St. Louis 
to be used for defense production. 


Also, an addition shortly will be made 


to the Michigan City works where 
other military contracts are being ac- 
cepted. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass B+ 

Stock is attractive for the high in- 
dicated yield, but has definite cyclical 
characteristics; recent price, 33. (Pd. 
$1.50 so far in 1951; pd. 1950, $3.50.) 
Sales of glass and plastic materials in 
the second quarter gained substantial- 
ly over the same period last year, but 
were slightly below the record-break- 
ing first quarter. Earnings totaled 
$2.20 a share for the first six months 
as compared with the 1950 figure of 
$2.94, the lower net resulting from in- 
creased taxes. Construction of the 
company’s fibre glass division factory 
at Parkersburg, W.Va., is progressing 


despite the steel shortage and opera- 


tions are expected to get under way 
in the late fall. 
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Mack Trucks C+ 

Prospects are encouraging, but 
stock 1s a speculative business cycle 
issue; present price, 15. (Pays 25c 
qu.) Although truck production in 
the second quarter was slightly under 
the first period, profits are expected 
to be moderately higher than the 64 
cents a share reported for the initial 
three months. If Government plans 
for materials allocation are not 
changed drastically, Mack probably 
will maintain production into early 
1952 at a slightly higher rate than at 
present. Defense contracts now ex- 
ceed $100 million with commercial 
and industrial business also account- 
ing for a substantial backlog of or- 
ders. A 1950 credit carryover and 
the regular exemption make it urilike- 
ly that Mack will be subject to EPT 
in 1951. 


Merck B+ 

Representing one of the more firm- 
ly entrenched companies in the in- 
dustry, stock (now yielding only 
18% at current prices around 109) 
is a strong growth situation. (Pays 
$2 an.) Stockholders will vote Sep- 
tember 10 on issuance of $25 million 
new convertible second preferred 
stock and at the same time approve 
a 3-for-1 split of the common. Pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the preferred 
are to be used for general corporate 
purposes including plant expansion 
and increasing working capital. Sales 


in the first half were about $60.6 mil- 


lion accounting for per share profits 
of $2.26 compared with $40.3 million 
and $1.52 respectively a year ago. 


National Biscuit oe 

Stock is of investment quality and 
is attractive for income; recent price, 
32. (Pays $2 an. to yield 6.3%.) 
Sales continue well ahead of last year, 
but earnings for the first six months 
declined to $1.10 a common share, as 
compared with $1.49 in 1950. Lower 
earnings are attributed to increased 
costs not reflected in prices, which at 
the present time are under a Govern- 
ment freeze order. Earnings. for the 
twelve months ended June 30 were 
82.69 vs. $3.04 in the comparable 
period a year ago. Company expects 

at the price squeeze will ease either 
at the wholesale or retail level and 

at net profits for the second half of 
1951 will be substantially improved. 
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N. Y. Air Brake B 

Now selling around 20, stock is one 
of the better situated in the cyclical 
railroad equipment industry. (Paid 
$1.30 thus far in 1951; paid 1950, 
$2.50.) Sales and earnings for the 
first six months this year were more 
than double those for the like period 
in 1950. Earnings in this period 
totaled $2.08 a share, ds against 98 
cents a share last year. Unfilled 
orders were up $5 million to a new 
high of $16 million with the backlog 
increasing in both the air brake and 
aircraft divisions. The company re- 
cently obtained a license to enter the 
manufacture of hydraulic pumps and 
motors for aircraft under the Dudco 
process. 


Pacific Gas & Electric B+ 

Selling around 33 to yield 6.1% 
on an estimated $2 annual dividend, 
stock is of good quality despite large 
senior obligations. The first of three 
134,000 hp turbo-generators is now 
operating on a commercial scale at 
the newly completed $80 million 
steam electric generating plant at 
Antioch, Cal., and the remaining two 
will be in full operation shortly. 
Another pair of generators which are 
expected to be in operation in 1953 
will make this plant the largest steam 
electric plant west of the Mississippi 
with a total output of 670,000 hp. 
This project brings to $750 million 
the amount spent by Pacific Gas on 
expansion since the end of World 
War II. (Also FW, Mar. 7.) 


Pennsylvania R. R. C+ 
Present prices around 19 largely 
discount earlier difficulties. (Pays $1 
an.) Despite net income of $2.3 mil- 
lion in the month of June alone, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad sustained a 
loss of $962,000 in the first half 
compared with a profit of $5 million 
(38 cents a share) in the initial half 
last year. The unfavorable 1951 re- 
sults reflect heavy wage increases to- 
gether with higher prices paid for 
materials and supplies without a com- 
pensating rise in freight rates and 
more than $7 million loss in revenues 
because of the switchmen’s strike last 
February. Operating expenses for the 
six months used up 87.6 cents out of 
each dollar of income, but this was 
pared to 85.6 cents in May with a 
further cut to 82 cents in June. 


Sharp & Dohme B 

Stock has long term growth attrac- 
tion; recent price, 48. (Pd. 90c thus 
far in 1951; pd. 1950, $1.70.) Despite 
a sales gain of 12 per cent which car- 
ried volume to a new high, net in the 
first six months of 1951 declined to 
$1.79 per share from the $2.28 re- 
ported a year earlier, the profits de- 
cline reflecting increased costs and 
taxes. The normal sales pattern is a 
letdown in the second quarter and a 
pickup in the third quarter. Com- 
pany’s steady growth may be attrib- 
uted to the development of new prod- 
ucts. Sharp & Dohme presently is 
constructing a $4 million medical re- 
search laboratory, a plasma plant to 
cost some $3 million and a $1.5 mil- 
lion synthetic chemical plant. (Also 
FW, Oct. 18.) 


Shell Oil Bae 
Company is a well rounded unit 
with better than average growth po- 
tential; recent price, 65 to yield 4.6 
per cent. (Pays $3 an.) Gross rev- 
enues in the first half of 1951 were 
more than $517 million and compared 
with $422 million in the same period 
of 1950. Likewise net expanded to 
$3.45 per share from the $2.93 per 
share in the first six months of 
1950. Although capital expenditures 
amounted to $57.2 million (55 per 
cent over the 1950 figure), cash and 
Governments as at June 30 last 
totaled $161.8 million as compared 
with $112.4 million a year ago. 


Standard Oil (N. J.) ate 

This premier oil equity is an at- 
tractive investment holding; recent 
price, 68. (Pd. $2.62%4 thus far in 
1951; pd. 1950, $2.50.) A new high 
in earnings was achieved in the first 
half of the current year, with net esti- 
mated at $4.11 per share vs. $2.63 per 
share a year ago (adjusted for re- 
cent 2-for-1 stock split). Recently a 
spokesman for Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany stated that an agreement in 
principle had been reached with the 
Iraq Government on a new contract 
providing for equal sharing of profits 
between the Government and outside 
companies which had an interest in 
Iraq Petroleum. The latter is owned 
95 per cent by four groups, one of 
which is jointly owned by Standard 
Oil of New Jersey and Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company. 
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Wide Gains Shown 
In Foreign Trade 


Import-export dollar volume has been running far 


ahead of 1950 levels, a fact which has important 


implications for numerous segments of U. S. economy 


ie in foreign trade which began 
to reach sizable proportions not 
long after the outbreak in Korea are 
continuing at a good pace with ex- 
port-import dollar volume for the 
first five months rising nearly 54 per 
cent over the similar 1950 period. In 
response to widening domestic de- 
mand, volume of imports began to in- 
crease sooner than exports, narrow- 
ing the 1950 trade gap to $1.4 billion, 
the smallest of any year since 1940. 

The trade balance would have been 
much narrower but for a revival of 
export volume which has continued 
since last September. In August and 
October of last year and in January 
of this year imports exceeded ex- 
ports, but the balance in later months 
has been decidedly in our favor, ris- 
ing to $1.1 billion through May in 
contrast to a trade gap of only $849.4 
million for the year-earlier period. 

Scare buying was reflected to some 
extent in the larger import figures, 
but stockpiling of essential materials 
for military use and for essential de- 
fense manufactures was the principal 
factor in increasing imports over ex- 
ports during August, October and 
January. But since this nation’s 
stockpiles of rubber and other essen- 
tial materials imported from abroad 
have been growing, the stimulus from 
this source is being felt in much less 
degree. 


Widening Margin 


Since last January the margin 
of exports over imports has been 
widening, and it may be expected that 
this trend will continue. Moreover 
during the first three months, only 
25 per cent of the rise in dollar im- 
ports over the previous quarter could 
be attributed to volume, while about 
50 per cent of the rise in exports was 
due to larger physical volume, price 
increases accounting for the rest. 
Unit volume of U. S. merchandise ex- 
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ported, therefore, has increased sub- 
stantially over that of imports. 

In the main, the rise in foreign de- 
mand has been governed by the same 
factors affecting domestic demand— 
forward buying and stockpiling due 
to political and military tensions. The 
nature of much of the merchandise 
shipped abroad differs, of course, 
from that imported. Other countries 
require substantial tonnages of our 
agricultural products, including pack- 
ing house goods, machinery, automo- 
biles and parts, iron and steel mill 
products, and finished textiles. Wide 
gains have occurred this year in ship- 
ments of grains and other agricul- 
tural products and in finished manu- 
factures including automobiles and 
trucks, chemicals and related prod- 
ucts, agricultural, electrical and metal 
working machinery, in steel and in 
coal. 


Substantial Gain 


Some of these items have more 
than doubled in volume over the 
amounts shipped during the first five 
months of last year—for example, 
packing house products, automobiles 
and parts and textiles. Others such 
as chemicals and machinery have 
scored gains in each month. During 
May, exports of finished manufac- 
tures reached a value of $781.3 mil- 
lion vs. $746.6 million for April and 
only $454.5 million for May 1950. 

As long as this nation is able to 
produce a surplus of manufactured 
goods, foreign requirements can be 
met, but despite the falling off of do- 
mestic demand in recent months 
which has made more goods avail- 
able, most consumer goods are 
bound to be scarcer in the future 
because output will be reduced as 
armament production is increased. 

Nearly all segments of the nation’s 
economy have benefited from in- 
creased trade abroad. Manufacturers 


of both hard and soft goods have 
participated in the substantial rise in 
shipments of finished products. The 
shipping lines have been handling 
considerably more traffic, and in. 
creased exports of coal have created 
a boom at the port of Newport News, 

Geographically, trade with the 
Western European countries made 
good gains in May over April despite 
a slight decline in total export-im- 
port volume during the month. In 
terms of dollars, exports to ECA na- 
tions rose to $421.1 million in April 
to $484.9 million while imports ad- 
vanced from $171.9 million to $1774 
million. Exports to South. America 
also increased. The bulk of U. S. 
trade comprises shipments to Can- 
ada and the Latin American coun- 
tries, with which a large volume oi 
export-import business can be count- 
ed on owing to the wide diversity of 
essential products raised in different 
climes. 


Nearby Prospect 


What the future will bring depends 
largely on the easing of political ten- 
sions and of inflationary pressures. 
Should the war emergency continue, 
foreign shipments of finished goods 
may be expected to lag due to mate- 
rial scarcities, although some drop in 
foreign buying naturally may occur 
owing to forward buying of manv- 
factured items. Meanwhile inflation- 
ary forces have raised prices of goods 
the world over. Higher costs will 
tend to reduce the volume of foreign 
purchases, and since the nations par- 
ticipating in the European Recovery 
Program depend in large part on ex- 
ports of finished goods, there will be 
heard arguments that this Govern- 
ment should increase or at least con- 
tinue its present volume of foreign 
aid. The United Kingdom again 1s 
faced by a shortage of dollars with 
imports from the U. S. declining 
from $69.6 million in April to $548 
million in May. 

Recently, however, the U. S. plan- 
ners set in motion a campaign to raise 
Europe’s productivity by one-third 
through the mutual cooperation of in- 
dividual American and European in- 
dustry. This is counted on to effect 
an interchange of skills and machines 
on an even larger scale, and if suc- 
cessful would tend to benefit our own 
foreign trade. 
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Continental Can 
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Seems Under-Priced 


Despite record sales and profits, stock is quoted a 


a price which has been exceeded in most recent years. 


Yield of five per cent is liberal, 


D eparting from its usual cus 
tom of issuing quarterly state- 
ments giving earnings for the latest 
twelve months, Continental Can has 
just published an earnings report for 
the quarter and six months ended 
June 30, 1951. No 1950 comparison 
was available for the quarterly total, 
but for the first half earnings amount- 
ed to $1.71 a share against $1.20 for 
the same period a year earlier. Sales 
also showed a substantial rise, but 
the gain in net was even larger on a 
percentage basis—a very creditable 
performance in view of the fact that 
income taxes of $8.5 million in the 
recent period were more than double 
the comparable 1950 allowance. 


Dividend Coverage 


This performance follows seven 
consecutive years of record-breaking 
sales volume. Earnings also es- 
tablished successive new peaks in 
1947, 1948 and (as reported, before 
the adjustments made in the accom- 
panying table) 1950. The dividend 
on the common stock was increased 
to 50 cents quarterly last October and 
has continued at that rate since then. 
The annual requirement of $2 was 
nearly covered in the first half of the 
current year, without the benefit of 
third quarter earnings which are 
usually by far the best for the year 
in this seasonal business. 

Obviously the company has done 
exceedingly well in recent years and 
is continuing its prosperity despite 
the very real handicaps under which 
it operates in a semi-war economy, 
with taxes high and tin supplies tight. 
The reported results for the first half 
contrast strongly with the statement 
in the 1950 annual report, dated last 
March 9, that “Profits in 1951 are 
likely to be somewhat less than those 
of 1950.” But the market action of 
the stock almost completely fails 
to reflect the company’s favorable 
record. At a price fractionally under 
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quality considered 


40, which is only 8.9 times latest 
twelve months’ earnings (adjusted) 
and which affords a yield of five per 
cent, the issue is far below its 1929 
and 1946. peaks, and even further 
below its all-time high, which in this 
case came in 1935 at the level of 
9914. In only three years since 1932 
has the stock failed to sell above its 
present quotation, and in two of those 
years the discrepancy was small. 
The market’s current valuation of 
the equity is not quite as complete a 
departure from logic as it appears. 
The management’s prediction of a 
decline in 1951 earnings may yet be 
borne out, since restrictions on its 
operations during the first half were 
not as onerous as they will be dur- 
ing the important third quarter. But 
even if some decline does take place 
(and it will not be large) earnings 
will still be substantial relative to the 
$2 dividend rate and to the present 
market price of the stock. The stock 
list is replete with issues which will 





Continental Can 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. N.R. $3.35 $1.67 613%4—27 
1932.. N.R. 1.86 1.50 273%—11% 
1937.. $93.9 3.06 3.00 68%—37% 
1938.. 85.7 2.17 2.00 49 —36% 
1939.. 92.2 2.71 2.00 51%4—32% 
1940.. 101.0 a2.89 2.00  4914—33 
1941.. 136.7 2.62 2.00 40%—21% 
1942.. 123.1 a2.11 1.25 28%—21% 
1943.. 125.6 a1.85 1.00 36%—26% 
1944.. 174.3 a2.65 1.00 434%4—32% 
1945.. 206.1 a1.89 100 50 —37% 
1946.. 212.9 2.07 100 53%—33% 
1947.. 2664 a3.50 1.25 44%—30% 
1948.. 319.7 a4.49 1.50 40 —29% 
1949.. 331.5 a3.56 1.50 373%—30% 
1950.. 397.9 a3.98 2.00 41%—30% 
Six months ended June 30: 

1OGGe SiGe i Shigeo soal.r0 .4eesiens 
1951.. 210.4 1.71 b$1.50 b40%4—32% 





*Has paid dividends in each year since 1923. 
a—Excluding reserve adjustments and non-recur- 
ring items. b—To August 1. N.R.—Not reported. 





show larger drops in net this year 


than will Continental Can, which 
have not increased sales or earnings 
anywhere near as sharply during the 
post-war period, which cannot match 
its 28-year uninterrupted earnings 
and dividend record, but which are 
selling much higher today than Con- 
tinental Can in relation to their pre- 
vious market history. 


Investors’ Attitude 


For the past ten years, investors’ 
attitudes toward this company’s stock 
have been importantly affected by the 
availability of tin. Sweeping restric- 
tions on use of this metal were insti- 
tuted after Pearl Harbor and were 
not relaxed until the end of 1946. 
Similar but less onerous restrictions 
were in effect from early 1948 until 
the end of 1949, and controls re- 
appeared effective February 1, 1951. 
So far at least, they have not been too 
great a handicap, but the prospect of 
their reimposition caused a sharp 
buying wave in late 1950 and early 
1951 which has probably subtracted 
something from the volume of busi- 
ness which would otherwise have 
been obtained later. 

Beer cans, a fast-growing and pro- 
fitable item, are hit by a ten per cent 
reduction in allowable use of tin plate 
for the purpose, but during World 
War II beer cans were prohibited 
entirely. There are no restrictions on 
the use of black plate, nor any quan- 
titative restrictions on tin plate for 
perishable food cans. Tin cans may 
not be used for coffee, paint, lubricat- 
ing oil an dsimilar products, but black 
plate is suitable for these applications. 
Thus, there is no prospect of a severe 
squeeze on can makers such as that 

Please turn to page 23 
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Secondary 
Stock 
Offerings 


Secondary offerings, us- 
ually of stocks, have fea- 
tured the securities mar- 
kets from time to time 
over the past several years. While the 
phrase is more or less self-explana- 
tory, nevertheless the reasons which 
impel such offerings are a matter of 
speculation on the part of the general 
public—and are not always obvious or 
even reasonably clear to those who 
are endeavoring to keep moderately 
well acquainted with what goes on in 
the financial district. 

Briefly, the announcement of a sec- 
ondary offering means that a broker 
has a commission to sell a large block 
of stock, provided it can be carried 
out without disturbance to the market 
for the security. It is a task that calls 
for some clever maneuvering by the 
broker, particularly if the issue nor- 
mally has a thin market. 

Some secondary offerings originate 
with an investment trust, institutional 
investor or large individual stock- 
holders wishing to lighten a portfolio, 
or to switch from one stock into an- 
other. 

The bit-by-bit sale of a large block 
of stock might well require weeks and 
result in impairment of investor confi- 
dence in the issue because of the 
seemingly endless and unexplained 
dribble of selling. Incidentally the 
seller would realize less from the sale 
under such conditions. But formal 
announcement of a “secondary offer- 
ing” therefore creates scarcely a rip- 
ple of interest and has little if any ef- 
fect on the market price of the shares 
in the regular market. 

A little realized source of secondary 
offerings is the liquidation of large 
blocks of stock in order to provide 
funds for payment of inheritance 
taxes. Some of these estates run into 
three-figure millions of dollars, and a 
number of large blocks of stocks may 
12 


have to be sold in order to meet the 
estate tax levy. This calls for a high 
degree of marketing know-how as 
well as a keen knowledge of the en- 
tire investment field. 

The high levies on inheritances are 
a good illustration of one phase of the 
socialistic share-the-wealth program 
we have been following, but that is 
another story. However, it is because 
of the necessity to raise large sums 
for taxes quickly that administrators 
and executors of estates frequently 
find it advisable to distribute part of 
the holdings of a decedent as a sec- 
ondary offering. 

Incomes It is related of J. P. 
Are Morgan that, in reply to 

a speculator who had 
Prefereitte asked his opinion of the 
nearby outlook for the stock market, 
the veteran financier said: “Prices 
will fluctuate.” Which just about 
sums up the most that safely can be 
prophesied of day-to-day changes in 
the prices or demand for publicly 
traded securities. 

It cannot be emphasized too often 
that speculation in securities is no 
royal road to wealth. For that matter, 
neither is investment, but the latter 
offers more assurance of capital pro- 
tection and reasonable income than 
does speculation. 

Over the longer term the stock 
market as a whole affords a measure 
of the national business betterment or 
setbacks, while the trends of individ- 
ual issues pretty accurately chart the 
progress, or lack of it, of the respec- 
tive companies.- But through all the 
period that the long-term picture was 
being made stocks, individually and 
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as a composite, went through a series 
of ups-and-downs, with speculators 
continually striving to “catch the 
turns.” 

It is rather a curious commentary 
on human nature that people are 
always anxious, determined almost, to 
read long term importance into every 
jiggle of stock market prices. Actu- 
ally, trade-to-trade, day-to-day, even 
week-to-week shifting of prices, re- 
flect mainly changes in fallible human 
interpretations of the probable effect 
on business and on the market of daily 
developments in local, broader do- 
mestic and world affairs. The specu- 
latively-minded reach different deci- 
sions as to whether to buy or sell at 
the moment, and the resulting market 
movement often means nothing more 
than that just then there were more 
buyers than sellers—or the reverse. 

The true investor buys income. He 
is concerned with current market 
prices naturally, but mainly because 
they determine the yield he may 
expect to obtain. He has long learned 
that such a course is far more satis- 
factory than trying to guess which 
way the stock market will move in its 
next intermediate phase. He is alert 
at all times to opportunities to acquire 
sound time-tested income paying 
securities at prices affording an 
attractive yield, which frequently 
means at a time when hapless specu- 
lators are getting out of the market 
at a loss, or switching from one issue 
to try their luck at another. 

In the almost half century of my 
experience as a student of investment 
principles, and as an analyst of the 
methods followed by investors and 
speculators, I have found that, in all 
sorts of periods, the buying of in- 
comes rather than speculation for 
quick dollar profits proves the more 
satisfactory—the only satisfactory— 
course. 
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Limbo For 
“Fair Trade”? 


Some manufacturers are trying to fix selling prices of goods 


but most are doing little about it following Supreme Court's 


decision. Competition at retail 


| ae events in the history of retail- 
A ing have been so widely pub- 
licized as the decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court in freeing non-signers 
of contracts from the necessity of 
maintaining set floor prices of na- 
tionally advertised brand name prod- 
ucts. It touched off a department store 
price war in New York City and, to 
a limited extent, elsewhere. 

The price war was interesting while 
it lasted, and apparently satisfactory 
so far as its leaders were concerned. 
None of the big fellows lost money: 
Macy’s, Gimbel’s and Abraham & 
Straus. Moreover, it is questionable 
whether the smaller stores, notably 
in the drug-variety class, suffered 
much, if at all. In fact, the aggres- 
sively managed independents were 
quick to capitalize on the “war” to 
advertise sales of their own behind 
challenging slogans. 

“Price War?” So what?” read a 
Bronx store placard. 

“We always undersell Macy’s,” 
boasted another. 

“All prices slashed 30 per cent,” 
advertised a downtown Manhattan 
store, and trade was brisk. 

But all hands seemed willing to 
agree to a cease-fire. Currently, the 
Macy-Gimbel feud is simmering, if 
that; certainly, not boiling. Depart- 
ment managers, floor walkers and 
sales girls are tired. So far as they 
are concerned, the return to normal 
is welcome. They don’t like the busi- 
ness of adjusting prices a dozen times 
in a day to meet reports their shop- 
pers or so-called counter spies bring 
back from competitive stores. 

On other fronts there also were 
developments of varying importance. 

The Department of Justice an- 
nounced it would prosecute any “il- 
legal activities’ by manufacturers, 
wholesalers or retailers to fix resale 
prices. 

The National Retail Dry Goods 
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level is important factor 


Association issued an_ eight-point' 
manifesto of principles retailers 
should adopt. Two are important. 
First, retailers are advised not to put 
the squeeze on manufacturers to dis- 
criminate against merchants who do 
not sign price agreements. Second, 
they are to let the manufacturer orig- 
inate the agreement, the retailer exer- 
cising his own independent judgment 
as to whether he wants to sign. 

At General Electric Company’s re- 
quest, the Appellate Division of the 
New York Supreme Court vacated 
an injunction obtained by GE bar- 
ring Macy’s from selling certain ap- 
pliances below fair trade prices. 

Possibly more significant from the 
standpoint of retailers were some of 
the sideline developments. 


FTC Enters Picture 


The FTC is investigating pricing 
policies and advertising claims of 
major New York department stores. 
The action seems aimed specifically 
at the Macy slogan, “We endeavor to 
save our customers at least six per 
cent for cash, except on price fixed 
goods.” Gimbel’s slogan that “no- 
body but nobody undersells Gim- 
bel’s” was also mentioned, but the 
main attack is against Macy’s long- 
established lower price claim. This 
has been a thorn to competitors. 

For the first time in retailing his- 
tory, spot prices of the large stores 
became bulletin news in newspapers, 
like baseball scores. The Dow, Jones 
ticker service flashed prevailing prices 
at frequent intervals over its net- 
work. The result was to indicate 
that New York’s “Big Two,” Macy’s 
and Gimbel’s, now had become a “Big 
Three’”—Abraham & Straus of Brook- 
lyn, was in the thick of competition. 

Hour-by-hour quotations also indi- 
cated that no one store, despite the 
alertness of its counter spies, was able 
to keep all of its prices lower than 


competitors’ prices all of the time, 
if indeed at any time. The field is 
much too big. 

Opposition became more vocal 
against the practice of cutting price- 
set brand name products as loss lead- 
ers simply to lure bargain-hunters to 
stores. Conspicuous among critics 
was Fred Lazarus, president of Fed- 
erated Department Stores, not a fair 
trader, who pointed to the fact that 
loss on one item must be made up in 
other items if the store is to make 
a profit. This, he argued, is neither 
good ethics nor sound business. 

Advocates of retail price fixing 
have not given up the fight. 

The Board of Education on Fair 
Trade, a druggist’s organization sup- 
porting price fixing, plans to spend 
$250,000 on an “educational” cam- 
paign to convince the public of the 
benefits of price maintenance. This 
may or may not convince housewives 
who historically consider “How 
much?” and “Can I afford it?” 

Distillers-Seagrams is establishing 
its own wholesalers in each state, put- 
ting its distribution in intrastate as 
opposed to interstate commerce. 

However, the great majority of 
manufacturers appear apathetic. Of 
those offering price contracts less than 
a dozen threatened to cut off supplies 
to Macy’s, ringleader in the price 
war. Others, like Daystrom, observed 
that fair trade is not a matter of 
concern to them. They co-operate with 
retailers in seeking to provide a rea- 
sonable mark-up, but do not ask a 
price maintenance agreement. 

More than 98 per cent of all items 
sold in leading department stores are 
outside the fair trade category. They 
may be expected to remain there. 

Meanwhile, manufacturer - retailer 
relations are less likely, asa result of 
the Supreme Court’s decision, to 
move off a cooperative basis onto a 
compulsory price-maintenance basis. 
The decision makes price agreements 
permissive, not mandatory; not a 
program, as Justice William O. 
Douglas pointed out, “whereby recal- 
citrants are dragged in by the heels 
and compelled to submit to price fix- 
ing.” 

Efficiently operated concerns will 
not suffer—producing, wholesaling or 
retailing. To them price fixing by 
vendor or by edict is equally objec- 
tionable. 
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Utility Has More 
Stock to Distribute 


Yield is not generous, at 4.8 per cent, but United 
Gas Improvement has still to distribute investment 


holdings equal to $8 per share of its own stock 


he United Gas Improvement Co- 
4 pany—orginally chartered by the 
Pennsylvania legislature in 1868 as 
Continental Improvement Company, 
is a public utility holding company 
—registered with the SEC under the 
requirements of the Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935. It now owns nine 
subsidiary operating companies listed 
below, all of which are located in 
Pennsylvania: 
Allentown-Bethlehem Gas 
Consumers Gas of Reading 
Harrisburg Gas 
Lebanon Valley Gas 
Lancaster County Gas 
Philadelphia Gas Works 
Luzerne County Gas & El. 
Ugite Sales Corp. (Inactive) 
Utilities Realty Co. (Real Estate) 
In addition to securities of its op- 
erating subsidiaries, UGI holds min- 
ority interests in certain non-subsid- 
lary companies, a substantial part of 
which was received in exchange for 
UGI’s former investments in utility 
holding companies, which have been 
reorganized under the Holding Com- 
pany Act. As of June 28, 1951, these 
holdings were: 


(Gas) 
(Gas) 
(Gas) 
(Gas) 
(Gas) 
(Gas) 
(Elec. & Gas) 


Shares 
or Amount 


35,340 
197,900 
36,355 
145,000 
217,970 
36,801 


Company 


Central Ill. Light... 
Consumers Power... Common 
Delaware P. & Lt... Common 
Niagara Mohawk P. Class A 
Philadelphia Elec. .. Common 
Public Serv. E. & G. Pref’nce com. 
Public Serv. E. & G. Common 4,861 
Delaware Coach ... Note $1,000,000 


Assuming the Delaware Coach note 
to be worth its face amount, the fore- 
going securities had an aggregate 
value of nearly $19.7 million, or 
$12.57 for each of the 1,566,371 
shares of UGI common, at June 28 
closing prices on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

The SEC had previously ruled that, 
since no showing had been made by 
UGI that these non-subsidiary hold- 
ings were reasonably necessary to the 
operations of its utility properties, 
they could not be retained perman- 
ently in its portfolio. Accordingly, 
UGI proposed an exchange plan, ap- 
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Security 
Common 


proved by the SEC on June 15, under 


‘which it would offer three shares of 


Philadelphia Electric common and 
two shares of Consumers Power com- 
mon in return for five shares of its 
own common stock on an even basis. 

At the June 28 closing prices, the 
value of the “basket” of shares to be 
received by UGI common stockhold- 
ers accepting the swap was $144.75, 
compared with $143.125 value for the 
five UGI common shares to be sur- 
rendered. Stockholders tendering 
from one to four shares of UGI com- 
mon would receive cash in lieu of 
stocks, based on the average closing 
prices of Philadelphia Electric and 
Consumers Power common on the 
New York Stock Exchange during 
the five-day July 16-20 period. 


Exchange Completed 


The exchange offer became effec- 
tive on June 29 and lasted 15 days 
until the close of business on July 13. 
And on July 16, UGI announced it 
had received tenders of 330,336 
shares of its own common stock, or 
91 per cent of the maximum shares it 
had proposed to swap. As a result of 
this exchange, UGI will still own 
19,799 shares of Philadelphia Elec- 
tric common and 65,766 shares of 
Consumers Power common, and will 
have 1,236,035 shares of its own com- 
mon stock outstanding. On the basis 
of closing prices on July 25 and again 
assuming the Delaware Coach note is 
worth its face amount, the market 
value of UGI’s portfolio of non-sub- 
sidiary securities was $9.9 million, 
equivalent to $8.03 for each of its 
common shares now outstanding. 

In addition to the lesser amounts of 
Philadelphia Electric and Consumers 
Power common stocks remaining after 
the close of the exchange offer, UGI 
will own the securities of five non- 
subsidiary companies previously list- 
ed, which may be offered in exchange 
for its own common shares under 


some future plan, or sold in the open 
market, or distributed pro rata to its 
common stockholders. In all proba- 
bility, the Delaware Coach note, bear- 
ing four per cent interest, will be held 
to its maturity in 1963. But whatever 
the method employed, UGI is under 
SEC direction to dispose of these 
holdings within a reasonable time. 

During the summer of 1950, most 
of gas subsidiaries of UGI outside the 
City of Philadelphia converted to the 
use. of natural gas, which resulted 
in substantial economies. At the close 
of 1950, UGI’s subsidiaries, other 
than The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Company, served 207,382 gas cus- 
tomers in an area with a population 
slightly over one million and 43,755 
electric customers in an area esti- 
mated to have a population of 203,- 
300. During 1950, consolidated oper- 
ating revenues of more than $17.6 
million were derived 66 per cent from 
gas sales, 26 per cent from electric 
and the balance from miscellaneous 
services. 

UGI recently reported operations 
for the twelve months ended with 
June 30. Operating revenues for the 
June 1951 year ($18.4 million) were 
8.2 per cent above those of the pre- 
ceding like period. However, net in- 
come ($3.2 million) available for di- 
vidends on the 1,566,371 common 
shares outstanding at the close of 
both periods was virtually unchanged, 
equivalent in both periods to $2.02 
per share. 

If, however, the exchange plan had 
been consummated on July 13, 1950, 
instead of on the same date of 1951, 
UGI would have received $541,708 
less in dividends on its holdings of 
Philadelphia Electric and Consumers 
Power common shares, while the bal- 
ance of earnings would have accrued 
to a lesser number of its own common 
shares. On that basis, earnings for 
the June 1951 year would have been 
roughly $2.12 per UGI common 
share. 

Currently selling on the New York 
Stock Exchange at around 29, or 
about 14% times earnings, and with 
a 1951 range of 2974-2654. UGI 
common pays $1.40 a year to yield 
4.8 per cent. In light of the stability 
of earnings and the possibilities of 
profit from future exchanges or dis- 
tributions of non-subsidiary holdings, 
the shares appear reasonably priced. 
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Final passage of new economic controls legislation removes 


a major source of uncertainty. Law is generally favorable 


from investor’s standpoint though vague in specific detail 


Barely meeting the July 31 deadline, Congress 
has passed and the President has signed a new 
economic controls law which will remain in effect 
for the balance of the current fiscal year. Generally 
speaking, the new legislation is favorable from the 
investor’s standpoint, though it is so vaguely word- 
ed in some respects, and leaves so much discretion 
to the OPS in interpreting its provisions, that it is 
difficult to be certain of its application to many 
individual situations. 


The principal price provision of the law re- 
quires ceilings to be established at not less than 
the highest price prevailing from January 1 to June 
24, 1950, plus all cost increases incurred between 
the date chosen and July 26, 1951. This represents 
greater liberality in two important respects than 
was previously permitted. Under the Manufac- 
turers’ General Ceiling Price Regulation (CPR 22) 
promulgated April 25, prices were not allowed to 
exceed the pre-Korea base level plus increases in 
material costs incurred through December 31, 1950 
(March 15, 1951, for some types of materials), 
and increases in factory labor costs incurred 
through March 15, 1951. The new law not only 
provides a later cut-off date for recognized cost 
increases but also broadens the definition of costs 
to include sales, administrative and other non- 
factory labor, advertising, transportation and all 
other relevant expenses for which increases have 
not been “unreasonable and excessive.” 


Naturally, this change in the law will bring 
about higher price ceilings in many cases and 
higher prices in some—automobiles, for example. 
But it is by no means certain that it will lead to 
widespread advances in prices for most types of 
consumers’ goods, which in a number of instances 
are already below the ceilings previously existing. 
Inventories held by manufacturers are still grow- 
ing, according to a report just released covering 
developments in June, and consumer demand is 
still slow. Department store sales make an un- 
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favorable comparison with 1950 results which is 
not fully explained by the wave of scare buying in 
progress in the weeks immediately following the 
outbreak in Korea. 


An influence which may have greater effect 
on prices of consumers’ durable goods than will 
the new control law is the unexpected reduction in 
fourth quarter allocations of metals to producers 
of such items. Passenger car makers will be allot- 
ted only enough steel, copper and aluminum to 
turn out 1.1 million units during the last three 
months of the year, against 1.2 million during the 
current quarter. Other consumer durables will be 
able to obtain only 65 per cent of the materials 
they used early in 1950, whereas they are now 
entitled to 70 per cent of this base amount. An 
actual reduction in output may not occur during 
the fourth quarter since civilian goods producers 
cannot obtain all the third quarter material they 
are theoretically allowed, but it had been hoped 
that their inclusion in CMP would permit an im- 
provement later in the year. 


Continuing strength in the stock market has 
carried the Dow-Jones utility average to a new 
high for the year. However, this group is still well 
behind the remainder of the market; it did not 
exceed its 1950 peak until about two weeks ago. 
The industrials are within striking distance of a 
new high; penetration of the May 3 level at 263.13 
would give the market a strong but temporary psy- 
chological fillip. Regardless of whether the recent 
strong advance is continued or is succeeded by an 
early reaction, market behavior is likely to remain 
highly selective. Chemicals, oils and other groups 
reporting good first half profits have gotten most 
of the limelight lately, but good values are also 
available in other lines among issues with favor- 
able records and long term prospects which are 
reasonably valued in relation to earnings and divi- 
dends. 

Written August 2, 1951; Allan F. Hussey. 
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Selected Issues 

Freeport Sulphur — recently a market leader— 
originally went into the recommendations on page 
18 at a price of 37. The stock has sold as high 
as 103 this year, and more recently has been quoted 
around 100. Earnings have recently been running 
ahead of year-ago levels and the issue is to be 
split three-for-one. Nevertheless, at current ad- 
vanced price levels other issues appear in more 
attractive position for new purchases, and the stock 
is being removed this week from the “Selected 
Issues” page. There seems no reason, however, for 
hasty disposal of their commitments by present 
holders retaining the issue on a long term basis. 


Airline Passengers Up 

Growth in domestic airline traffic, accelerated by 
the Korean war, is continuing at a good pace. The 
airlines’ share of the first-class passenger travel 
market (airline and Pullman travel combined) has 
risen substantially in recent years, climbing from 
only eleven per cent in 1945 to 41 per cent in 1949 
and to 46 per cent in 1950. This year is expected 
to be the first in which the airline industry has 
accounted for more than 50 per cent of the market. 
With newer and larger-capacity equipment being 
installed and aircraft used in the Pacific airlift 
gradually being returned to domestic service, the 
air transport companies’ operating outlook remains 
favorable, although gains reported over year-ago 
levels will be smaller as the year progresses. 


Television Output Shrinks 


The combined effect of Regulation W, color 
television and material scarcities reduced television 
output in the last week of the second quarter to only 
a small fraction of the year’s peak. During the 
last week in June only 26,000 sets were produced 
vs. 190,000 in a single week in the first quarter. 
July output, which was affected by vacation shut- 
downs, was at an even lower rate than that of 
late June. Factory inventories meanwhile increased 
from around 50,000 sets in November to a record 
peak of 744,000 in the week ended July 13. 

The fact that the television industry produced 
more television sets during the first half of this 
year than in the 1950 period is of little consequence 
now that the consuming public has almost stopped 
buying. Although credit restrictions are eased some- 
what by the new control bill, this will by no means 
cure the ills besetting the industry and _ the chances 
are that the buying slump is not yet over. 
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More Synthetic Fibers 


Mass production of wool substitutes in the not- 
too-distant future is foreshadowed by applications 
for more than $400 million of certificates of neces- 
sity which will permit accelerated tax amortization 
of synthetic fiber plants. Despite opposition by 
wool interests, many of these projects are likely 
to be approved in view of Washington’s desire 
to keep a lid on wool prices, and priorities and 
other Government assistance may be extended to 
synthetics manufacturers. The Armed Forces al- 
ready accepting blends of man-made fibers and 
wool in military uniforms. In the civilian field, 
production of rayon slacks in 1950 represented 
nearly half of the total output. Du Pont’s Dacron 
and Orlon, Virginia-Carolina Chemical’s Vicara 
and Union Carbide’s Dynel are going into men’s 
socks on an increasing scale. Meanwhile, wool 
stocks in major producing countries are fairly sub- 
stantial and prospects for a large crop in the 
coming season suggests further price pressure on 


the natural fiber. 


Larger Jute Supplies 

Restoration of trade between India and Pakistan 
should pave the way for increased domestic im- 
ports of raw jute for use in rugs, carpets anc 
linoleum. Jute—one of the world’s cheapest tex- 
tile fibers—is also processed into burlap and made 
into burlap bags, widely used by farmers and 
manufacturers of fertilizer and feed. In recent 
months, supplies of burlap bags have been small 
and prices high, reflecting burlap imports well 
below the prewar level of about one billion yards a 
year. Cotton and paper have been substituted for 
jute and the Agriculture Department is encourag- 
ing production of kenaf—a new tropical plant— 
in Cuba and Florida in an effort to lessen depen- 
dence on Indian jute. 


Better Lignite Prospects 

Plans of Aluminum Company of America for 
building the first aluminum metal plant capable of 
using lignite as a fuel reflects the extensive research 
now going into this “brown” coal which is much 
younger in terms of geologic age than ordinary 
coal. While lignite sells for less than a third of 
the cost of bituminous coal, despite enormous re- 
serves it has had only limited use because of its 
low heating value and high water content. Last 
year’s lignite output was less than four million 
tons compared with over 550 million tons of other 
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types of coal. However, the huge quantities of 
cheap fuel required for such uses as benefication 
of iron ore and aluminum production offer pos- 
sibilities for wider lignite use, although the major 
market will continue to be that of a utility fuel. 
Coal companies holding large lignite reserves and 
industrial users of the fuel should benefit from 
its increased use. 


Movie Revenues 


It is obvious that motion picture theater revenues 
are adversely affected by home installation of tele- 
vision sets although there is disagreement as to 
degree. The amusement trade paper Variety quotes 
a Columbia Pictures source that for each two per 
cent saturation of television sets in an area, movie 
box office receipts are reduced by one per cent, 
while studies by Paramount Pictures conclude that 
for every three per cent of TV set saturation in 
an area, gross declines one per cent. The decline 
in box-office receipts this year from the compara- 
tively television-free year of 1948 is estimated by 
Columbia at 9.4 per cent. Business in non-televi- 
sion areas nevertheless is expected to be better 
this year. Box-office receipts in July picked up 
surprisingly in nearly all localities, which may 
mean that there has been some wearing off of the 
novelty of television. 


Freight Car Output Hit 


The freight car building program was seriously 
affected by strikes in seven plants of four different 
car builders during July. In the previous month 
the Class I railroads had installed 9,051 cars with 
deliveries to all roads totaling 9,644, substantially 
the same as in May. But indications are that the 
strikes reduced July output to little more than 7,- 
000. At July 1, the backlog of cars to be built 
totaled 147,725, with a total of 190,000 ordered 
during the last 12-month. The roads meanwhile 


have made. conspicuous gains in getting a larger 
number of cars in usable condition. Although 
there are not many more, actually, on the rails, the 
net gain of serviceable cars at July 1 over the 
number available on the year-earlier date was 39,- 
642, equivalent to between four and five months’ 
full-time production. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Dow Chemical has sold its 20 per cent stock 
interest in Thiokol, Inc. 

Socony-Vacuum’s first half earnings ($1.32 per 
share) are not directly comparable with those of 
the same period ($1.55 per share) because some 
afhliates have recently been paying dividends quar- 
terly whereas last year most of their payments were 
made in the second half. . 

Atchison earned $10.74 a share on the preferred 
stock for the first half vs. $9.50 a share a year 
ago (adjusted for split.) 

Simmons Company had sales of $79.4 million 
for the first half vs. $59.8 million last year. Earn- 
ings were adversely affected by three weeks’ strike 
in June and by reserve set up for Kansas City flood 
loss. 

General Electric will produce color television 
studio equipment for Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
to be used in conjunction with the Eidophor pro- 
jection system for theatre television. 


Other Corporate News 


National Lead stockholders vote October 16 on 
a 3-for-1 stock split. 

Merck & Company stockholders vote September 
10 on a 3-for-1 stock split. 

American Broadcasting and United Paramount 
Theatres stockholders have approved their merger. 

The effective date awaits FCC ruling. 

Bush Terminal and Webb & Knapp merger plans 
have been dropped. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Govt., 2%s, 1972-67 2.75% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 254s, 1975... 96 3.00 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 103 4,20 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

1985 97 3.27 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977........... 3.20 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999. . 93%4 3.00 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963.... 102 4.20 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2s, 1985. - - 3.00 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1969.... 97 4.75 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.... 130 5.38% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.... 111 5.41 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum.. 108 4.63 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 4.41 107 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum 5.10 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 39 5,13 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 5.75 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


—Dividends— —Earnings— Recent 

1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 
American Home Products $2.00 $1.30 b$1.53 b$1.39 35 
Dow Chemical *2.00 *1.80 5.73 c6.12 117 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.25 0.80 c1.78 2.88 30 
General Electric 3.80 2.10 b2.68 b2.44 56 
General Foods 1.80 al.01 a0.70 45 
Int'l Business Machines *4.00 *3.00 b5.34 b5.06 220 
Pacific Lighting 3.00 2.25 £3.29 £5.42 51 
Standard Oil of Calif... *2.50 1.95 b2.11 b2.96 48 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 2.00 b2.11 b2.02 65 
United Biscuit 0.80 b2.19 b2.09 31 


*Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—12 months 
to May 31. f—12 months to March 31. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

——Dividends——, *Indi- 
Paid Paid Paid Recent cated 
Since 1950 1951 Price Yield 


American Stores 1938 $2.00 $1.50 36 5.6% 
American Tel. & Tel..... 1881 9.00 6.75 157 5.7 
Borden Company 1889 2.80 120 47 59 
Consolidated Edison .... 1885 1.70 150 31 $6.4 
Household Finance 1926 2.20 180 36 $6.7 
ONS ef Re 1918 229 S2 58 
Louisville & Nashville... 1934 3.00 52 47.7 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 1903 2.50 7.3 
May Dept. Stores 1911 1.35 5.4 
Pacific Gas & Electric... 1919 
Philadelphia Electric.... 1902 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”.. 1918 
Safeway Stores 

Socony- Vacuum 

Southern Cal. Edison.... 
Sterling Drug 

Texas Company 

Underwood Corp 

Union Pacific R.R....... 1900 4.75 101 
United Fruit 


3.25 68 
Walgreen Company 0.80 28 


*Based on 1950 total payments except as otherwise indicated. 
tBased on indicated current annual rate. 
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Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 

Dividends —Earnings— Recent 

1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 
Allied Stores . 7 25 b$0.84 b$0.57 42 
Bethlehem Steel . 3.00 5.63 c4.74 52 
Cluett, Peabody - 1.00 c¢2.52 3.24 33 
Columbia Gas System.. 0. 0.60 b058 b0.68 14 
Container Corporation . 2. 1.50 ¢c2.15 c4.42 42 
Firestone Tire 5: 3.50 6.68 e11.70 119 
Flintkote Company .... 3. 150 2.33 ¢2.35 30 
*F reeport Sulphur . 4.00 3.96 3.76 100 
General Amer. Transport 3. 150 2,12 ¢2.70 52 
General Motors J 2.00 5.46 ¢3.13 47 
Glidden Company 1.75 e127 e211 4 
Kennecott Copper.. .. 00 b145 b2.33 75 
Mathieson Chemical... 1. cl.63 c2.06 46 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3. “ b2.37 61 
Simmons Company .... 3: 4 J c2.39 31 
Sperry Corporation.... 2. ' ‘ <col aa 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil. 1. . 94 b1.39 40 


U. S. Steel a x c3.61 42 
West Penn Electric. . L 85 j J b0.81 29 


%—Dropped this week; see page 16. b—First quarter. c—Half 
year. e—Six months ended April 30. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Annual cost of tax collecting since 1866 shown in Treasury 


tabulation—Parcel post rate rise sought on theory that at 


present level shippers are subsidized $100 million a year 


"WASHINGTON, D. C.—There may 
be a new index to inflation-deflation 
trends. The Treasury has published a 
table showing the percentage cost of 
collecting taxes, with figures going 
back to 1866. In bad times, the per- 
centage goes up, falling again as busi- 
ness booms. The table even seems to 
cover minor depressions like the one 
in 1949. Since that year, with the 
1952 fiscal period estimated, there’s 


a steady decline; the last figure is 43 


cents on each $100. 

During hearings on the Treasury’s 
appropriation, there was an impulse 
by the Revenue men to ignore what 
looks to have been the basic trend. 
Now and then they tried to suggest 
that if more agents were hired, the 
collection rate would go down even 
faster. Yet, additional agents would 
be put on the hard cases, where the 
rate of return is least—$20 for every 
$1 spent. Indeed, on the hardest cases 
of all—those going to court—the 
Treasury spends about 70 cents for 
every dollar it gets. 

On the face of it, it would look as 
if the addition of more agents would 
reduce the rate of return, since they 
would bring in more of the high cost 
money. ; 

It has been the Treasury theory, 
which probably is accurate, that a lot 
of men taking the stoniest cases bring 
in indirect money. The oftener stories 
of exposed violations get in the 
papers, the readier people are to pay 
up. So, it’s argued, there would be 
more lush money too. 


In the Revenue Bureau, almost 
everybody is an accountant so that 
allocating expenses comes naturally. 
This sometimes creates a bad impres- 
sion. The Bureau is continually asked 
whether the Agents are promoted on 
the basis of what they bring in, like 
the traffic cops in some cities. It’s 
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always denied and the denials are 
rarely believed. 


Low parcel post rates, in com- 
parison with those of express, have 
changed the kinds of products com- 
panies are willing to ship, according 
to spokesmen for the Department. 
They want to come within the 70- 
pound limit; consequently a good 
many have dropped, or at least 
stopped promoting, heavier things. 
The single zone rate on 70 pounds 
by post is $1.51, compared with $2.90 
express. Excepting that the express 
companies themselves use the post 
office, it’s to be seen that they are 
crowded into heavy products. 

It’s also said that theré has been a 
continued decline in the number of 
men employed by the express com- 
panies, with the number of mail men, 
temporary budget cuts excepted, go- 
ing up. 

The Post Office claims that it now 
subsidizes shippers by about $100 
million a year. That is supposed to 
be direct loss. Right now it’s trying 
to raise its rates. Even if it succeeds, 
the differential between post office 
and the express companies still will 
be high enough to give the Govern- 
ment all the business. Moreover, ex- 
press companies also are seeking 
higher rates. 


At least officially, a cease-fire 
order will not reduce the arms bud- 
get. It was testified that in the esti- 
mate for fiscal 1952 nothing whatever 
was included for actual fighting. Con- 
sequently if the fighting stops, the De- 
fense Department will not reduce the 
amount it asks for. It’s to be seen 
whether Congress will take the same 
point of view. 


The published figures continue 
to show high ratios of retail inven- 
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tories to current sales. Personal in- 
comes have been going up, but sales 
have not been rising with them. 
Clearly people are saving their 
money. In a little while the Govern- 
ment economists should resurrect 
their old wartime phrase, “the infla- 
tion gap,” which used to mean the 
amount people could but weren’t yet 
spending. 

Presumably, the money is being 
saved in the usual forms—savings 
bonds, savings accounts, insurance. 
The effect of all this would be to firm 
bond prices, making it that much 
harder for the Reserve Board to carry 
out a high rate policy. Some of the 
money, however, must be going into 
down payments on homes: the evi- 
dence that savings are increasing 
comes merely from comparing esti- 
mated incomes and retail sales. That 
allows for putting money directly into 
real estate, which is happening. 

A rise in savings of this kind 
doesn’t seem likely to increase mate- 
rially the number of people who di- 
rectly buy securities, savings bonds 
excepted. The importance lies in its 
power to perpetuate the boom after 
the arms program has been given up. 
If a great many people have pretty 
good savings accounts, a drastic de- 
cline will be less likely. 


The trade expects another tele- 
vision boom, the huge inventories not- 
withstanding. At long last, FCC is 
preparing to license new stations in 
cities still without TV. After three 
or four months, it will have done the 
preliminary work. 

Most of the country is virgin terri- 
tory. Opening it up should help to 
liquidate the current inventories. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities — 





Aircraft... 

Businessmen on Pan American 
World Airways’ President Special 
flights to Paris now have the con- 
venience of a Gray Audograph porta- 
ble dictation instrument at their dis- 
posal—recordings made en route may 
either be mailed back to the passen- 
ger’s own home office or transcribed 
in Paris or New York under arrange- 
ments made by Pan American... . 
An airplane wing cover made of con- 
ventional material weighs in the 
neighborhood of 800 pounds, but 
when made of a new waterproof 
fabric it will weigh only 300 pounds 
and be 30 per cent stronger—the 
fabric, a blend of nylon fiber and 
plastic, was developed by U. S. Rub- 
ber Company. .. . A new manufac- 
turing technique called impact extru- 
sion, applied to the mass production 
of tough aluminum alloy parts for 
the aircraft industry, is reported by 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation to ef- 
fect material and manpower eco- 
nomies up to 75 per cent—experience 
with the process resulted in the de- 
sign of a 1,000-ton impact extrusion 
punchpress (being built by E. W. 
Bliss Company) which Lockheed ex- 
pects to place in operation this sum- 
mer ; it will be the largest machine of 
its kind in the industry. 


Chemicals... 


The danger of slipping on a floor 
may be minimized by a brush-off rub- 
ber coating offered by Wilbur & Wil- 
liams Company — this compound is 
said to be equally effective on metal, 
wood or concrete floors. . . . On the 
technical side of the news, there’s a 
new 16-page Corrosion Notebook 
available from Carpenter Steel Com- 
pany which lucidly describes the cor- 
rosion resistance properties of various 
tubing and piping—intergranular, at- 
mospheric, galvanic and pit-type cor- 
rosion are highlighted. . . . Expe- 
rience being the best teacher, an E. 
I. du Pont Grasselli Chemicals’ book- 
let summarizes the various findings 
of highway departments, telephone 
companies and others who have tried 


chemical methods for brush and weed ~ 
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control—illustrated with “before and 
after” pictures, the booklet’s pages 
have been punched for standard 
three-hole loose-leaf notebooks, .. . 
Vitroplast is a newcomer in the field 
of adhesives for joining brick and 
tile, concrete, glass, metal and other 
materials—produced by Atlas Min- 
eral Products Company, this synthe- 
tic resin cement is resistant to many 
greases, acids and solvents. 


Drugs... 

Bristol-Myers is reported to be 
ready to market a new addition to its 
Ipana line—this will be a penicillin 
toothpaste. . . . Johnson & Johnson’s 
latest first aid kit is an inexpensive 
unit housed in a Bakelite polyethylene 
case especially designed to resist 
moisture and salt air—suitable for 
storage in an automobile glove com- 
partment or for inclusion with camp- 
ing equipment, it contains essential 
supplies plus a first aid instruction 
leaflet... . For industrial plants sup- 
plying salt tablets to their employes, 
there’s a new glass and plastic dis- 
penser which holds 750 ten-grain salt 
tablets—known as the GS Ace, it’s 
a product of General Scientific Equip- 
ment Company. ... Arthur Murray, 
a name long synonymous with ball- 
room dancing, now is appearing in 
various promotions aimed at boosting 
the size of his dancing classes—the 
latest tie-in, an appropriate one at 
that, involves a greaseless deodorant 
and balm for tired feet (manufac- 
tured by Daggett & Ramsdell) which 
has been trade-named Arthur Mur- 
vay Magic Step Foot Lotion... . 
Lentheric, makers of toiletries for 
men and women, is playing Santa in 
the midst of the current hot spell—in 
a preview of its Christmas products, 
a variety of gift packages was shown. 


Electrical... 

The photo-electric cell, heart of 
many and varied devices today, is the 
basis of a fire detection system bear- 
ing the trade name Fireye, by a com- 
pany of the same name—among its 
advantages: (1) a self-monitoring 
gadget to assure that the system is in 


top-notch condition at all times, and 
(2) easy connection with existing 
alarm and automatic fire extinguish- 
ing systems. . . . Intercommunications 
systems manufactured by Wheeler 
Insulated Wire Company are self- 
powered, requiring no external source 
of power to operate the *phones— 
equipped with either a ring or flash- 
ing signal, the systems can be 
operated over a 20-mile range. ... 
Authorizations for the establishment 
of communications networks consist- 
ing of base stations and mobile 
transmitters were issued by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to 
the following companies—Socony- 


_ Vacuum Oil, Tide Water Associated 


Oil, Warren Petroleum, and Hugo- 
ton-Plains Gas & Oil (all using 
equipment supplied by Motorola); 
Keystone Pipe Line and Transcon- 
tinental Gas Pipe Line (General 
Electric equipment) ; and New York 
State Natural Gas (Link apparatus). 


‘Office Accessories... 


An inexpensive plastic device with 
letters duplicating those on the con- 
ventional telephone dial but which 
glow brightly in the dark is recom- 
mended for hospitals, mines and other 
places where the telephone must be 
used even under blackout. conditions 
—called Glo-Dial and made of two 
halves which lock securely in place 
over the regular dial face, it will not 
loosen even if the phone is dropped 
accidently. . . . Ditto, Inc., boasts of 
a new system for transferring in- 
dividual items from a list to separate 
sheets of paper through the use of 
its standard Ditto duplicating ma- 
chines and special Analyslips—the 
latter are overlapped slips of papef 
supplied in many sizes (either papet 
or card stock) and which are torn 
apart after being fed through a dupli- 
cating machine. . . . Aid for persons 
who frequently must read long lines 
of small-size type is the 2X Magna 
Vue, a transparent plastic magnifier 
—a product ‘of Alston Corporation, 
it’s available in various lengths to 
meet specific requirements. . . . Lit 
ing up by hand a ream or so of papef 
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Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 










































































- Quarterly Statement of Billings, Estimated Unbilled 
ad Balance of Major Contracts and Number of Employees 
nb 7 Three Fiscal Months Ended Six Fiscal Months Ended 
h- Billings during the period: June 25,1951 June 26,1950 June 25,1951 June 26, 1950 
Shipbuilding contracts . . «. « $12,827,004 $ 9,048,008 $19,038,114 $18,987,743 
ler Ship conversions and repairs . . 8,027,243 1,681,953. 12,788,042 —«3,342,043 
lf- Hydraulic turbines and accessories . 1,127,780 1,538,821 1,965,676 2,657,374 
ce Other work and operations. . . 2,365,711 931,168 3,996,213 1,828,911 
aa Totals . « «© «© «© « « $24,347,738 $13,199,950 $37,788,045 $26,816,071 
sh- 
be At June 25, 1951 At June 26, 1950 
Estimated balance of major contracts unbilled at the close of 
sa the period—Note 1 e e e e e e e a ° e ’ $21 1,944,036 $82,287,895 
ist: Number of employees at the close of the period . . . 11,418 6,543 
rile * NOTES: 
ed- (1) An award was received from the Department of the Navy on July 12, 1951 for the construction of an aircraft carrier 
— to which is not included in the foregoing statement. 
ny- (2) The Company reports income from long-term shipbuilding contracts on the percentage-of-completion basis; such income 
d for any period will therefore vary from the billings on the contracts. Contract billings and estimated unbilled balances are 
te subject to possible adjustments resulting from statutory and contractual provisions. 
0- 
i By Order of the Board of Directors 
a); July 25, 1951 R. |. FLETCHER, Vice President and Comptroller 
‘on- 
eral . . . . . 
ork (just off a duplicating machine is not water, the bobber releases the trap : 
1s), only a nuisance but unnecessary due door, permitting the line and bait to | Standard Railway 
to the advent of Magic-Jog, an elec- sink to the desired depth. ~ , Equi 
trical vibrator operating on 110-115 a ——_ quipment 
vith volt AV—the producer is Magic Cir- Odds & Ends... —— Manufacturing 
son- cle Manufacturing Corporation. This month brings to market a —— Company 
hich companion package to the regular a 
om- Plastics... bottle of Park & Tilford Private 1 —<——— 
‘ ‘ e . . aa pe en: 
ther if your milkman makes his early Stock Whiskey, a new gift decanter aoe DIVIDEND 
t be Morning rounds without waking up designed in keeping with the brand’s ; NOTICE 
jons the neighborhood, the chances are advertised characterization as “Amer- SN eas 
two Mie’s carrying his bottles in a new  ica’s Luxury Whiskey”—motivating The Board of Directors today declared 
ylace §Plastic-coated wire carrier which the new decanter, which will be en- PE reyy os Penge emmpealy ang ate i 
| not Cushions and sound-proofs them— cased in a cloth-simulated cardboard Se ak kee ie toa 
pped made by United Steel & Wire Com-_ box, is a plan to capture an impor- The Board of Directors also declared 
ts of pany, the bottle-toter can be easily tant segment of the gift market. . .. Cents (25¢) er share on the Capital 
 jn-ffceaned. . . . That smile on the face In a move to attract more persons Taarchobione of veseet Ate 18 (950 
arate! «Finn H. Magnus, president of into the hobby of radio communica- July 17, 1951 - wee 
e off#Magnus Harmonica Corporation, tion, the Federal Communications 
ma- tems from his latest achievement, an- Commission has authorized a new 
_the@pther “first” in a growing list of type of Federal radio license requir- : - 
yapet plastic products—this time his pro- ing a code proficiency of only five Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 
vapet duction line is busy on an all-plastic words per minute compared with the | Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
“torn geyless reed flute which, we hear, can 13 words per minute demanded for July 27, 1951 
iupli-gbe mastered in minutes.... Planning a standard amateur license — the page Pt Mg Noel nietinie at one 
rsons to use live bait on your next fishing written test also has been simplified. | ..4 ONE-HALF (14%) PER CENT or $1.50 
linestip? Then you'll be interested in a Howard L. Sherman | ver soos le yaprianeerese ppt ee 
. ° : Oct 20, 1951 to shareholders of recor ctober 
agna- badget, called B ait-Lif ie which PO: Ease : f s, 1951. Also declared a DIVIDEND of FIFTY 
nifier™ects live bait while casting a line— When requesting information concerning | CENTS per share on the NO PAR COMMON 
ation made of Tenite plastic, it comprises a business questions, please address this de- STOCK, payable September 1, 1951 to share- 
: li : 4 ° pariment and enclose a self-addressed post- holders of record August 10, 1951. 
hs oy ae red container with a: trap card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer G. F. CRONMILLER, Jr., 
_ Lin-§§0or at one end and a white bobber at to the date of the issue in which you are Vice-President and Secretary 
pape! the other; when the cast strikes the — interested. 
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Growth Persists 
For Light Metals 


Industry is erecting new plants as well as reactivating 
idle facilities to keep pace with demand. Present goal is 


68 per cent greater output potential by middle of 1952 


s in the war year of 1942, the 
A nation’s aluminum industry is 
presently in the midst of a great ex- 
pansion movement. The present pro- 
gram is destined to raise output 
potential to nearly 2.6 billion pounds 
2 year or 68 per cent over plant capa- 
city at the end of 1950. The necessity 
for much greater output mainly arises 
from military needs. In airplane con- 
struction, for example, 80 per cent of 
the structural material used is alum- 
inum. Large quantities also go into 
Army trucks as well as engine and 
chassis parts, while the railroad in- 
dustry is beginning to demand more 
aluminum for its hopper, tank and 
refrigerator cars. 


Increasing Capacity 


The increase in new smelting capac- 
ity alone—892 million pounds—will be 
greater than the total output of pri- 
mary aluminum in 1946, while capacity 
equaling annual output of 158 million 
pounds will represent reactivation of 
plant facilities idle since World War 
II. Aluminum Company of America 
is expanding its Vancouver plant, has 
awarded contracts for a new plant at 
Wenatchee, Wash., and has asked for 
a certificate of necessity to build in 
Texas. Reynolds Metals recently 
brought a new aluminum facility in 
Arkansas into operation, and a new 
reduction plant is presently under con- 
struction near Corpus Christi, Texas. 
In Canada, Aluminium, Ltd. plans to 
spend $160 million on an integrated 
British Columbia development while 
$60 million more will go into a new 
hydro-electric plant in northeastern 
Quebec, together with new ingot fa- 
cilities to be built in the same district. 

Of the three domestic companies, 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical will 
increase its potential the most per- 
centage-wise, having a smaller base to 
begin with. From its 1950 year-end 
capacity of 340 million pounds annu- 
22 ; 


ally, Kaiser plans an increase to 540 
million pounds, Reynolds Metals from 
468 million pounds to 668 million, 
and Aluminum Company from 739.5 
million to 1,137.5 million. This will 
represent a rise of 60 per cent in 
smelting capacity for Kaiser, 44 per 
cent for Reynolds and 31 per cent for 
Alcoa. A new $30 million Kaiser fa- 
cility under construction in the New 
Orleans area will represent the com- 
pany’s first reduction plant east of the 
Rockies. 

Present Government needs are 
estimated at nearly 700 million 
pounds annually, or almost half last 
year’s total primary production. Gov- 
ernment-owned stockpiles, which had 
been allowed to dwindle to a nominal 
amount, are to be increased at a rate 
of 300 million pounds a year for the 
next five years while current needs 
will consume aluminum at an even 
greater rate. Aluminum is still in very 
short supply, the Defense Production 
Administration estimating that fourth 
quarter demand, as calculated in ar- 
riving at allotments, is 145 per cent of 
presently scheduled output for that 
period. 

Now that aluminum is destined to 
take another jump in output which will 
far exceed the peak of 1,804.4 million 
pounds produced in 1943 (and nearly 
doubling production of 1,437.2 million 
pounds produced last year) the ques- 
tion as to its peacetime outlook arises. 
Can a peacetime economy really use 
that much? Since aluminum bears a 


favorable relationship with other met- 
als, both pricewise and from the view- 
point of utility, its chances for sub- 
stantially increased use in present 
channels and the development of new 
ones are very good. New and im- 
proved technical achievements com- 
prise a favorable development in 
wartime, and with greater availability 
aluminum will be called upon to re- 
place other metals fabricated from 
higher-cost imported ores. Aluminum 
also enjoys a good position economi- 
cally since objects made from the 
lightweight material will cost less to 
handle and ‘ship. The automotive field 
will doubtless require considerable 
more in engine as well as body con- 
struction. The building market rep- 
resents another field for wider devel- 
opment, three other fields in which 
aluminum will participate more fully 
than in the present “infancy” period 
are aluminum pipe, farm buildings 
and equipment, and household appli- 
ances which have been turning to this 
light metal more and more as a base 
material. In the 1941-1950 decade, 
aluminum output more than doubled 
— from 618.1 million pounds to 
1,437.2 million—and it is not unrea- 
sonable to assume that the civilian 
market will be able to consume its full 
share of the projected 2.6 billion 
pound potential when and if military 
demand begins to fall off after the 
elapse of a few years. 

Magnesium, another light metal, 
which is only three-fifths as heavy as 
aluminum in equivalent volume, has 
come along nearly as fast if not as far. 
Dow Chemical Company, sole prim- 
ary producer, notes a marked demand 
in metallurgical uses and a healthy 
growth of sales in the transportation 
industry. Reactivation of emergency 
facilities is expected to boost output 
to an annual rate of 122,000 tons this 
year in contrast to only a small frac- 
tion of that in 1950. Magnesium 
therefore will represent an increasing- 


The Principal Light Metals Producers 


-———. Earned Per Share ———, 


c—Annual—_, 


Company 
Aluminium, Ltd.. 
Aluminum Co... 
Dow Chemical .. 
Kaiser Aluminum 
Reynolds Metals. 


1949 


$7.26 

4.45 
e5.73 
£3.85 
g3.82 


$199.4 
347.1 
e220.8 
e76.2 
131.9 


*Indicated rate for 1951. a—Three months. 


b—Six months. 


*Divi- Recent 
dend Price 
$4.35 89 
2.75 79 
2.40 117 
1.62% 34 
120 56 


-——Interim——, 
1950 1951 


a$1.63 a$2.02 
N.R. b4.94 
c4.00 4.31 
c2.08 3.40 
b2.59 b7.00 


1950 
$8.76 
9.07 
e6.12 
£4.05 
8.84 


ce—Nine months. e—Years ended 


May 31 of following year. f—Years ended May 31. g—Adjusted for 10% stock dividend. N.R.—Not 


reported. 
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ly important Dow product, although 
the company manufactures some 600 
chemicals as well. 

Compared with the tremendous 
gains yet in store for aluminum, the 
increase in steel-making capacity 
will be relatively small. Probably no 
other industry of comparable size is 
expected to expand at so great a rate 
in wartime and yet find a tremendous- 
ly wider civilian market whenever 
production is permitted to shift to 
commercial needs. Small yields pre- 
sently available from shares of most 
companies are indicative of further 
growth ahead for an industry domi- 
nated by only a few large units, al- 
though in common with other extrac- 
tive and metal-fabricating enterprises, 
the shares have their speculative 
aspects. 


Continental Can 





Concluded from page 11 


which developed early in World War 
II, when Continental’s general line 
can Output was cut by 60 per cent 
within 60 days of Pearl Harbor. 

Even if can restrictions were more 
severe, they would not have as great 
an effect on profits today as in 1942. 
Continental has diversified its activ- 
ities substantially within the past ten 
years. Metal cans still accounted for 
82.9 per cent of sales last year, but 
paper, paper containers and fibre 
drums provided 11.8 per cent, crown 
caps and cork products 3 per cent 
and plastics and miscellaneous pro- 
ducts 2.3 per cent. All the non-can 
divisions are being expanded, and 
will doubtless grow faster than can- 
making activities in future even after 
tin restrictions are lifted. The com- 
pany is the leading producer of fibre 
drums and containers and ranks 
second in production of metal con- 
tainers, bottle caps and crowns. It 
thus possesses a strong competitive 
position, with every likelihood that 
this will be maintained. 

The common stock is not inclined 
to be a spectacular market performer, 
and thus its principal appeal is usual- 
ly for income. The yield available at 
present quotations appears liberal 
considering the excellent quality of 
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A appear favorable. 
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Ready “eM . .. sets an investment pattern 
for today. It makes specific suggestions on a 


realistic war-or-peace basis . 


as well as individual companies whose prospects 


For our view of current conditions and future 
trends, write or phone today for the Bache mid- 
year Selected List, No. FW-51. 


BACHE & Co. 


Founded 1879 
i MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK & CURB EXCHANGES AND 


OTHER LEADING STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
36 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y., Di 4-3600 
(All our offices are open Saturday mornings) 
MID-TOWN OFFICE: CHRYSLER BLDG. MU 6-5900 (Open Evenings) 


. . lists industries 











MISSISSIPPI RIVER FUEL 
CORPORATION 


407 NORTH 8TH STREET 
ST. LOUIS (1), MO. 


URAL 645 


An Interim Report for the 
period ended June 30, 1951 
including an Earnings State- 
ment for the twelve month 
period ended June 30, 1951 
is now available. 


A copy will bemailed on request. 

















ALUMINIUM LIMITED 
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On July 24th, 1951, a quarterly 
dividend of Ninety Cents per 
share in U.S. currency was declared 
on the no par value Shares of this 
Company payable September 5th, 
1951, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business August 6th, 1951. 


J. A. DULLEA, 
Secretary 


Montreal 
July 24th, 1951 














the stock, and in addition the issue 
appears decidedly under-priced in 
relation to the remainder of the 
market. 








Esso) 


The Board of Directors of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 


has this day declared a cash dividend on the 
capital stock of $1.00 per share, on which $.75 
per share was designated as regular and $.25 
per share as extra, payable on September 13, 
1951, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business, three o’clock P. M.,on August 10, 1951. 


A. C. MINTON, Secretary 
July 31, 1951. 





Business Background 





Now you can have furniture and children too, Daystrom reports 


—Looking at world's best, artist finds own design on display 





IRE’N’'WATER—When he 

makes a claim, Pau, M. 
DoLLarpD, president of Daystrom’s 
furniture division, likes to back it up. 
So, when the company displayed its 
new Woodset line of wood tables 
and chairs at 
a combination 
luncheon and 
preview re- 
cently, a dem- 
onstrator kept 
herself busy 
pouring a spir- 
itous liquid on 
a multilayer 
table top. She’d 
wash it off with 
a damp cloth 
and with a ges- 
ture of triumph, show that cocktails 
did not stain or etch the tough fibre. 
Then, she’d spill a little more fluid 
and set fire to it. Again, the table top 
emerged unscarred, unharmed, un- 
scorched even. All of which, one ob- 
server noted, indicated that the com- 
pany’s plastic top was clearly heat- 
proof, and the host’s cocktails one- 
hundred-proof. 


Paul M. Dollard 


Bless the Home—Dollard was 
less interested in the cocktails than in 
furniture. For the kitchen and dinette 
furniture industry as a whole, he said, 
inventories four months ago topped 
last year’s mark by 49 per cent. They 
are now 20 per cent over a year ago, 
and diminishing. “Sales in the fall,” 
he forecast, “will be at least ten per 
cent greater than in the 1950 
autumn.” Who makes the market? 
Dollard says it’s largely the newly- 
weds, who take one-third of all new 
kitchen furniture. 


Buyer Demands—Since Johnny 
came marching home from World 
War II, the kitchen furniture in- 
dustry has undergone considerable 
change. Johnny, it seems, demands a 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





kitchen chair that is both comfortable 
and good looking ; a chair that can be 
used in the front of the house if need 
be. And Johnny’s wife insists upon 
something that will clean easily and 
look new for a long time. 


Can Have Both—Thanks to the 
development of an improved plastic 
table top, explained Kart Kipp, Day- 
strom’s director of design, it is no 
longer difficult to manufacture kitchen 
pieces that look, clean and wear well. 
The change was described as nothing 
less than “revolutionary.” “Today,” 
he observed, “people can have chil- 
dren and furniture too!” 


Winsome Dame—The model 
rooms used to display the Woodset 
line were dressed with draperies, 
rugs and other products of famous 
makers, including dinnerware by 
Wedgwood. After stoutly sticking to 
its last for some three centuries, Jo- 
siah Wedgwood & Sons, producer of 
Wedgwood chinaware, agreed a little 
over a year ago to serve as distributor 
of a companion line, glassware manu- 
factured by an equally venerable Eng- 
lish company. This decision set in 
operation a series of events which 
demonstrated to a Wedgwood official 
that Dame Fortune, noted as a fickle 
soul, can be a winsome dame when 
she wants. On a trip to the home 
factory in England, the official, 
E. OverTON-JoNES—born a Briton 
though he resides in Connecticut and 
listed as a salesman-executive though 
he was schooled originally as an artist 
—submitted a design for glassware 
he thought might appeal to the Amer- 
ican market. Some months later, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art was set- 
ting up a collection of glassware to be 
exhibited as representative by periods 
of the world’s best. The Wedgwood 
connoisseur was privileged to look 
over the examples selected as today’s 
finest, and one of them was a simply 


designed and beautifully balanced 
goblet he himself had designed. 


Found: A Railroad—To WILt1am 
FREIDAY, who this year is receiving 
congratulations on his half century 
in Wall Street, was given the reason 
for the recent stock market activity in 
Northern Pacific: “President ALFRED 
JACOBSEN of Amerada Petroleum sent 
his drillers into the Northwest, and 
they discovered a railroad.” 


And Another—Needless to say, 
the broker knew of course that 
Amerada had brought in a commer- 
cial well in Montana, a discovery 
that Jacobsen carefully ~ cautioned 
might indicate anything “from a 
flash in the pan to Amerada’s largest 
field.” But scarcely had he hung up 
the phone when the ticker tape car- 
ried word that a wildcat well had 
been brought in on land leased by 
Shell Oil from Northern Pacific, a 
happening which S. F. Bow sy, 
Shell vice president, said indicated a 
possibility—but nothing more than a 
possibility—of a new oil producing 
area in the Williston Basin of Mon- 
tana and the Dakotas, for a long time 
punctured with non-bearing holes. 
Northern Pacific holds oil rights on 
a large acreage in the region. 


Other Factors—Historically, oil 
sets fire to speculative imagination. 
The northwestern finds (FW-Aug. 
1) may or may not mean much to 
Northern Pacific. However, more 
tangible evidences of improvement 
are available. During -the 1940s, 
under the presidency of CHARLEs E. 
DENNEY, the system sliced its bonded 
debt by $70 million (FW-Dec. 6, 
1950). A continuing program to cut 
operating costs has been pushed un- 
remittingly by Denney’s successor, 
Rosert S. MacFar.ane, who sat in 
on the original meetings at which it 
was decided to switch over to diesel- 
ization, Today, virtually all of the 
Northern Pacific’s passenger traffic 
and over two-fifths of its freight haul- 
age is by diesel. Meanwhile, popula- 
tion in the area is growing rapidly, 
and its supporting industries are be- 
coming better diversified. However, 
business of the carrier remains cycli- 
cal in nature, and currently defense 
is playing an important role as a pay- 
load factor. 
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Street News 





Bankers now revise downward earlier views on the extent to 


which business loans will contribute to monetary inflation 


Certain important commercial 
bankers are backtracking on the 
ideas they entertained two or three 
months ago on the subject of credit 
inflation as a contributor to general 
monetary inflation. Just before the 
official beginning of summer the 
thought was that business loans would 
expand by about 15 per cent by 
October. That would amount to 
about a billion dollars for the New 
York City banks. They are not so 
sure about that now. Some leading 
bankers have recalculated and would 
not be surprised if the expansion is 
reduced to half that amount. Con- 
sidering the higher cost of things, that 
half-billion would not be the kind of 
credit inflation to cause much worry. 

The inflation may be there beneath 
the surface, but it might not neces- 
sarily appear in the commercial banks’ 
figures. Much depends, for instance, 
on the price for cotton, wheat and 
corn. If these prices are below com- 
modity loan values, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. will furnish the credit to 
carry the crops on the farms. That 
would not appear in private banking 
accounts. But the over-all credit in- 
flation would be there just the same. 


They put Canadian borrowings 
in this country on the same basis as 
loans for American communities. 
That was right and proper, according 
to municipal authorities in this coun- 
try who were subjecting themselves 
to a thorough screening as to the in- 
flationary aspects of their borrowings. 
Within a week after the Voluntary 
Credit Restraint Committee took that 
action (they didn’t mention Canada 
specifically but everyone knew what 
was meant) a $35 million British Co- 
lumbia issue came up for review. 
Three quarters of the money had 
already been spent and was repre- 
sented by temporary borrowings. The 
credit was already outstanding and 
there would be no change in the in- 
flationary picture by converting it into 
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long term credit in terms of United 
States dollars. The offering was read- 
ily OK’ed ; in fact, the outcome of the 
screening by the committee was never 
in doubt. 


Wall Street people are in a mood 
to take a good summer vacation 
and are doing so in large numbers. 
That may be reflected in the general 
volume of security trading from now 
until Labor Day. Even a month ago 
a great many of these same people, 
and they are not purely Wall Street- 
ers, were thinking in terms of perma- 
nent vacations from the securities 
business. If the banks had started 
bearing down on security-carrying 
loans, many doors would probably 
have been closed. But the turn came 
almost as if by magic. Now they are 
out of the woods and the general at- 
mosphere is much nicer. 


Recent decision of the New 
York Stock Exchange membership to 
resume Saturday trading at the sum- 
mer’s end is not popular among 
brokerage house clerks. In fact, the 
six-day week that prevails from Sep- 
tember to June is one of the reasons 
for the shortage of clerical help that 
prevails in Wall Street. Recognizing 
a popular issue when it sees one, 
the United Financial Employes 
(A.F.L.) has seized on the Saturday 
reopening decision to revivify the 
union’s organizing campaign. 

The union movement has never 
been able to get very far in the finan- 
cial district, except among porters, 
guards and similar employes of the 
banks and brokerage firms. Several 
years ago the U.F-E. called a strike 
against the Stock Exchange, the Curb 
Exchange and several of the larger 
brokerage houses. Unable to maintain 
effective picket lines from among its 
own members, it called on the Sea- 
man’s Union for help. But the strike 
failed, and little has been heard of the 





U.F.E.—until recently. 


Order Now All Extra 
Copies of This Issue 





COMING: 
Annual Transportation 
Number of 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


A Once-a-Year Review and 
Forecast of All Phases of 
American Transportation 

to Be Published in the 
September 19, 1951 


Issue 


Feature Articles and Statistics on 
RAILROADS 
AIRLINES 
STEAMSHIPS 
BUS & TRUCK SYSTEMS 


Manufacturers of 
MOTOR VEHICLES 
RAIL EQUIPMENT 

AIRCRAFT 

SHIPS & BOATS 


Transportation in the 
Defense Economy 


An Issue for Reference for Investors 


Advertising forms for the Annual Trans- 
portation Number will close on Wednesday, 
September 12, but space can be reserved 
now by writing the Advertising Depart- 
ment, FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Dividend Changes 


Allied Stores: Quarterly of $1 on.the 4 
per cent preferred payable September 1 
to stock of record August 15. 

Gair (Robert): 25 cents payable Sep- 
tember 10 to stock of record August 
20. Dividends of 15 cents each were 
paid in March and June. 

Gulf Oil: 50 cents payable September 
10 to stock of record August 10. The 
first declaration since the stock was split 
2-for-1, it is equivalent to $1 on the old 
stock on which 75 cents quarterly had 
been paid. 

McCord Corp: Quarterly of 50 cents 
plus a year-end dividend of 50 cents, 
both payable August 29 to stock of 
record August 15. 

National Can: 15 cents payable Sep- 
tember 14 to stock -of record August 
31. The company paid 10 cents each in 
March and June. 

National Lead: Quarterly of 50 cents 
and extra of 25 cents, both payable 
September 28 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 7. 

National Starch: Quarterly of 30 cents 
payable August 27 to stock of record 
August 10. Previously the company 
paid 25 cents quarterly. 

Northwest Bancorporation: Quarterly 
of 40 cents payable August 25 to stock 
of record August 10. The company 
paid 35 cents in February and May. 





INVESTMENT COMPANY | 
OF ILLINOIS 


8 3 RD CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND 
ON COMMON STOCK 
The Board of Directors declared 
a regular quarterly dividend on 


the Common Stock of 40 cents 
per share, payable September 
1, 1951, to stockholders of 
record August 15, 1951. 


D. L. BARNES, JR. 
T 
July 30, 1951 Pome 


Financing the Consumer through na- 
tion-wide subsidiaries — principally : 


Public Loan Corporation 

Loan Service Corporation 

Ohio Finance Company 
qh General Public Loan 


Corporation 
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aienidiiaetin 
CONTINENTAL 
AEE AT TELLIER EIS AG A OTT 
C, CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the common 
stock of this Company has been declared 
payable September 15, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 


ness August 24, 1951. Books will not 
close. 





LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 











SUBSCRIBERS: 


DOES YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
EXPIRE IN AUGUST?--RENEW NOW 


And Receive Revised “Stock Factograph” Book When Ready 








For Less Than 6 Cents a Day You Receive: 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from 
week to week on outstanding business and financial factors which enable you 
to handle your security investments to better advantage; 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides contain- 
ing our independent ratings and statistical data on 1,900 listed stocks) ; 


(c) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 


(d) Coming Annual “Stock Factograph” Book, 1951 revised 37th edition. 
Ready soon. Covers over 1,700 stocks, fully indexed. Earliest and most 


useful investor’s ready reference manual we ever published. Book sold sepa- 
rately for $5. 





FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. miei 
ug. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, including 
1951 Revised 296-page $5.00 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ complete service with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


[_] Check here if subscription is NEW . . . (| Check here if RENEWAL 


POP eT 5 eee emer Mee eT Zone...... State 


This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost. 
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FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
Atlas Corporation ba 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Dividend No. 39 
on Common Stock PLAZA 


A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
wn a ty aha of share has been declared on the 
Aueust * 7 ; 195 t ty the Commun $4Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. payable September 15, 1951 to stock- 

Wa ter A. PETERSON, Treasurer holders of record at the close of busi- 
July 27, 1951. ness August 31, 1951. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable Septem- 
ber 10, 1951, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business August 27, 

AMERICAN GAS =§- 1951. 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY CLIFTON W. GREGG, 


- Vice-President and Treasurer 
Common Stock Dividend | August 1, 1951 , 
e A regular quarterly dividend of 


seventy-five cents (75c) per share 
on the Common capital stock of the Com- 
pany issued and outstanding in the hands of 


the public has been declared payable Notice in 
September 10, 1951, to the holders of Your Dividend 


ciness A 10, FINANCIAL WORLD 
er sadesnainaranicates “wore Calls Attention of Investors to 
W. J. ROSE, Secretary. 


August 1, 1951 the Progress of Your Company 
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Investment Trusts 








Concluded from page 7 


Sales outnumber purchases by three 
to one, with a rather diversified list of 
equities represented in the selling 
orders, while holdings of Govern- 
ments were increased substantially. 

Second quarter purchases of Gen- 
eral Public Service included 8,000 
East Tennessee Natural Gas, 3,000 
Kerr-McGee Oil Industries and 2,300 
each of Ohio Edison and Virginia 
Electric & Power. Utilities constitute 
40 per cent of this trust’s net assets, 
while natural gas transmission and 
distribution companies make up 32 
per cent. - 

Of the remaining trusts included 
in the survey, U. S. & Foreign and 
U. S. & International Securities had 
relatively few transactions. Adams 
Express and its subsidiary, American 
International, did considerable switch- 
ing from utilities into various other 
industries. The Tri-Continental group 
American European Securities and 
National Shares were the largest 
sellers on balance. 





S282 2S 
Amenican- Standard 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared, 
payable September 1, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on August 24, 1951. 

A dividend of 25 cents rt share on 
the Common Stock has boon declared, 
payable September 24, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on August 31, 1951. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY 


CORPORATION 


_ JOHN E. KING 
Vice President and Treasurer 
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TECHNICAL OIL FIELD SERVICES 


LANE-WELLS 


COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


The Directors have declared a qyar- 
terly dividend of 30 cents and an 
extra dividend of 10 cents per share 
on the common stock payable Sep- 
tember 15, 1951, to stockholders of 
record August 22, 1951. 


WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 


day or more, or may be postponed. 


August 14: Atlanta Gas Light; Bangor 
Hydro-Electric; Dictaphone Corp.; Dis- 
tillers Corp.-Seagrams; Eastman Kodak; 
Edison Bros. Stores ; Empire District Elec- 
tric; Industrial Rayon; International 
Paper; Master Electric; National City 
Lines; J. J. Newberry Co.; Newmont 
Mining; J. C. Penney Co.; Shoe Corp. of 
America; Willson Products. 

‘August 15: American Stores; American 
Sugar Refining; American Telephone & 
Telegraph; Associates Investment; Basic 
Refractories; Chesebrough Mfg.; Conti- 
nental Oil of Delaware ; Copperweld Steel ; 
Dow Chemical; Driver-Harris; Great 
Western Sugar; Hazeltine Corp.; P. 
Lorillard Co.; National Steel Corp.; Pub- 
licker Industries;- Pullman Inc.; Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan; Republic Steel; Seeger 
Refrigerator ; James Talcott; Union Sugar 
Co.; United-Carr Fastener; Utah Power & 
Light ; Visking Corp.; West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper; Worthington Pump & Machinery. 


> Crown CorK & SEAL 
y CoMPANY, INC. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
the Regular Quarterly Dividend of fifty cents 
($.50) r share on the $2.00 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of Crown Cork & Seal Company, 
Inc., payable September 15, 1951, to the stock- 
holders of record at the close of business August 
21, 1951. : 
The transfer books will not be closed. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a Dividend of twenty-five cents ($.25) per share 
on the Common Stock of Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, Inc., payable August 24, 1951, to the 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
August 7, 1951. 


The transfer books will not be closed. 


WALTER L. McMANUS, Secretary. 
July 26, 1951. 















IN WOOLENS” 


At the meeting of the Board of 
Directors of American Woolen 
Company, held today, the following 
dividends were declared: 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 a share on the $4 Cumula- 
tive Convertible Prior Preference 
Stock eae September 14, 1951 
to stockholders of record August 
31, 1951. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 per share on the 7% Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock payable Octo- 
ber 15, 1951 to stockholders of 
record October 1, 1951. 

A dividend of $1.00 per share on 
the Common Stock, payable Sep- 
tember 14, 1951 to stockholders of 
record August 31, 1951. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

Dividend checks will be mailed 
the Guaranty Trust Company of 

e 


w York. 
F. S. CONNETT, 


August 1, 1951. Treasurer. 


J “THE GREATEST NAME 

















WARREN PETROLEUM 


CORPORATION 
Common Stock Dividend No. 32 


The Board of Directors of Warren Petroleum 
Corporation on July 31, 1951, declared from 
the earnings of the Corporation a quarterly 
dividend of 20 cents per share on the common 
stock, payable September 1, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
August 15, 1951. Checks will be mailed. 


W. K. WARREN, President. 


Common and Preferred 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Shreveport, La. 
August 3, 1951 


The Board of Directors of the 
Company has declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 25 cents 
per share on the common stock 
and $1.125 per share on the 
4.5% convertible preferred 
stock of the company, both 
payable on September 1, 1951, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business August 3, 


1951... 
PS amaas Bnet 


TEXAS EASTERN 


























Dorden’s 


DIVIDEND No. 166 





An interim dividend of sixty cents 

(60¢) per share has been declared 

on the capital stock of The Borden 

Company, payable September 1, 

1951, to stockholders of record at 

the close of business August 10, 1951. 
E. L. NOETZEL 


August 2, 1951 Treasurer 











= 








55th 
Consecutive 
Dividend 


e Directors of First Bank Stock 
Corporation, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, on July 18, 1951, de- 
clared a quarterly djvidend of 30c 
per share on outstanding capital 
stock, payable September 10, 
1951, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business August 20, 


1951. E. O. JENKINS, President 








‘named 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Beatrice Foods Co. C 





Mercantile Stores Company, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1924, Delaware; established 1894. Office: 120 siete 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, . Annual meeting: First business day of 
June. Number of stockholders (February 28, 1950): Preferred, 1,789; 
common, 7,726. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
*Preferred stock 334% cum. conv. 


one 
53,694 shs 

Common stock ($12.50 par) 1,023,584 shs 
*Callable for sinking fund at $104.50, eggs at $105.50 through 
July 1, 1952, $105 through July thereafter; convertible 


1, 1956, $10 
into 2.758 shares (at $36.25) to July i, 1952, 25% tsar 50) to July 1, 1955, 
2.58 ($38.75) thereafter. 


Business: Third largest factor in the dairy industry, operat- 
ing mainly in the mid-West. Also distributes produce, eggs, 
frozen foods, oleomargarine and other food specialties, in- 
cluding a new milk concentrate, and operates cold storage 
plants. Milk accounts for about 30% of revenues, butter 25% 
and ice cream 17%. Chief trade name is Meadow Gold. 

Management: Progressive in merchandising policies. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital February 
28, 1951, $20.9 million; ratio, 5.6-to-1; cash, $9.7 million. Book 
value of common stock, $34.43 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock 
since issuance; on common 1905-32; 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Sales volume is influenced by trend of national 
income. Prices for milk, butter and ice cream are principal 
determinants of profits. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment grade. Common is an 
average issue in the dairy group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Feb. 28 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 i950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.62 $1.48 $2.64 $5.02 $3.20 $4.50 $5.12 $4.53 


Calendar years 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Dividends paid $1.03 $1.02 $1.03 $1.75 $1.25 $1.50 $3.00 


19% 29% 36% 31 21% 335 344 
15% 18 23% 17% 15% 16 29 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1949. 





Hupp Corporation 


Incorporated: 1919, Delaware, succeeding a 1914 reorganization of a long- 
established business. Office: 100 West Tenth Street, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in May. 
stockholders (January 31, 1950): 2,400. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
{Preferred stock 7% cum. ($100 par) 
Common stock ($3.663% PAF) ..ccceecceessecceeceecrceeeeeccees 


¢Callable at $105. 


Number of common 


*$5,530,000 
2,900 shs 
1,475,499 


*Notes payable. 


Business: Company, through subsidiaries, operates 20 large 
department stores and 29 junior department stores as well 
as 46 branch appliance units. The larger stores carry a com: 
plete line of merchandise while the junior stores feature 
women’s, men and children’s ready-to-wear and general dry 
goods. The larger stores are scattered throughout the country 
with the easternmost unit in Wilkes-Barre. In 1950, acquired 
C. J. Gayfer & Co. (Mobile). 

Management: Able. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital January 
31, 1951, $25.9 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $4.8 million; in- 
ventories, $28.5 million. Book value of common stock, $23.5 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1923-32, 1937-38 and 1940 to date. 


Outlook: Although operating results will vary in line with 
general trade conditions, the company has compiled an 
above-average record of growth in the past decade and 
further expansion should be witnessed over the longer term. 


Comment: Preferred is a good grade issue; common is 
improving in quality. 


*EARNINGS. DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Jan. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $0.94 $1.18 $1.21 $3.14 $3.47 $3.44 $2.42 $3.45 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
$0.25 $0.25 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 

9% 27% 35 19% 18 15 19% 

4 aie 18% 13% 12 12 144 


*Adjusted for 10-for-1 stock split in 1945. +New York Curb Exchange, 1943-4); 
New York Stock Exchange thereafter. tAfter $1.01 inventory and contingency reserve. 


Calendar years 
Dividends paid 





Incorporated: 1915, Virginia, succeeding an established company; re- 
organized in 1942. Office: 1250 W. 76th St., Cleveland 20, Ohio. Annual 
meeting: Last Wednesday in April at 1003 Electric Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1950): 12,195. 


Capitalization: 


Long term deb 
Capital stock (si par) 


Business: A contract manufacturer producing precision 
machined parts, stampings and complete assemblies for the 
automotive, refrigeration, air-conditioning, radio, electric ap- 
pliance and farm equipment industries. Also manufactures 
beverage vending machines, commercial display freezers, 
home freezers, electric window regulators, manual and elec- 
tric seat adjusters and industrial sprinkler fixtures and 
hangers. In 1950, acquired Ackerman-Blaesser-Fezzey, Inc., 
window regulator manufacturer. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1950, $2.0 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $357,558; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $402,245. Book value of stock, $2.56 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920-30; none since. 

Outlook: Greater diversification has somewhat improved 
company’s position in a normal competitive economy, while 
wide range and nature of industries supplied and company’s 
World War II activities suggest at least moderate benefits 
from armament program. 

Comment: Shares are definitely speculative. 


EARNINGS AND PRICE 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 
Earned per share.... $0.18 $0.31 $0.45 


RANGE OF STOCK 


1946 1947 1948 1949 
$0.31 D$0.02 D$0.19 D$0.34 


2% 6 9 10% 7% 5 2 
11/16 1% 34% ou 3% 2 if 


D—Deficit. 
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Penn-Dixie Cement Corp. 





Incorporated: 1926, Delaware, acquiring four companies in business 15 to 
25 years. Present title — April, 1951. Office: 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, Y. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in April. 
of stockholders MMarch 18, 1951): 4,970. : 


memengeane go 
Long term deb 
Capital stock (Si par) 


Number 


Business: An important manufacturer of Portland cement 
with an annual capacity of 11 million barrels. Also produces 
sand, gravel, limestone and mortar cement. Each of com- 
pany’s eight plants (located in three Atlantic Coast states, 
also in Tennessee and Iowa) is a complete unit. Owns West 
Penn Cement. 

Management: Long identified with business. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $5.3 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $4.6 million; U. § 
Gov’ts, $1 million. Book value of stock, $26.91 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on old common 1926-28; on 
present stock 1947 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings reflect activity in building, 
paving and other cement-using construction projects. Cyclical 
nature of demand and large capacity of the industry impart 
irregularity to results. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1948 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 198 
*Earned per share.. - $1.02 02 $0.56 D$1.48 $2.28 $2.92 $4.86 $4.37 $5.3 
150 1.75 20 


Dividends paid ..... None None one 1.25 
30 24% 21 26 28 
init 13% bit 17 18% 


5 33% 
2% 2 

~ * Adjusted for recapitalization in 1945 and based a: shares outstanding in 

period. Range on old stock, through 1944. D—Defici 
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Steel Shares 





Concluded from page 5 


showing than the final six months of 
1950, full year results, it is expected, 
will fall moderately below last year. 
Increased costs of labor, transporta- 
tion, and some materials contributed 
to the narrowed margin of profit. 
But the brunt of the blame for the 
decline reported in first half earnings 
must be borne by taxes. 

In point of fact, comparisons be- 
rge fy eween first half 1951 and first half 
vell @ 1950 earnings are somewhat point- 
om- # less. There was no excess profits tax 
ies in the first half of last year and other 
try | taxes also were lower. Almost with- 
red # out exception this year, steel makers’ 
earnings before taxes topped the 
comparable 1950 first half figure. 


A. 


ary 

in. @ United States Steel, for example, 

3.5 Bt earned $320.8 million before tax de- 

om. (uctions against $230.4 million in the 
1950 period, but wound up with six 

with months’ net of $58.1 million, com- 


oon pared with $69.9 million a year ago. 
rm, @ Lhe difference went for taxes, Simi- 
larly Republic reported net before 
taxes this year of $85.7 million vs. 
rock {508.7 million in the 1950 period, 
1951 Armco $52.6 million vs. $42.0 million 
od and Jones & Laughlin $43.2 million 
a vs. $26.3 million in 1950. 

44M In each instance the rise in taxes 


43-5: Mi resulted in net earnings dropping be- 


n is 


pserve. 

vm low results for the first half of last 
year. 

bite Marketwise the steel stocks are 


selling out of line with the general 
market. Steel shares are notorious 
laggards and usually sell over a wide 
price range reflecting chronic market 
distrust of the permanence of business 
conditions favorably affecting steel 
demand. Currently they are within 
hailing distance of their lowest prices 
this year, having shown little disposi- 
tion to follow the general market in 
its recent recovery to within a few 
points of the year’s high. In the past, 
however, while lagging during such 
a market phase as the present, the 
steels eventually have pushed on into 
average or above - average’ market 
positions. Despite their tendency to 
fluctuate widely, leading issues such 
7 wo’ United States, Bethlehem, Inland 
sa and National possess investment 
characteristics and are suitable for 
Inclusion in the ordinary business- 
lan’s type of portfolio. 


ORLYBAUGUST 8, 1951 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 








EARNED PER SHARE 

ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 
: 12 Months to June 30 

Arkansas Pwr. & Lt...... ‘.p$46.50 p$46.13 


Californai Water Serv.. 2.30 2.50 
Cent. Arizona Pwr. & Lt. 0.96 1.08 
Dallas Power & Light.... 7.51 5.98 
Giant Portland Cement.. 0.65 0.82 
Houston Ltg. & Pwr..... 1.30 1.33 
De eer 2.83 3.07 
Iowa Elec. Lt. & Pwr..... 1.33 1.52 
Iowa Public Service...... 1.83 2.38 
Iowa South. Utilities..... 1.84 1.91 
Kansas Gas & Elec....... 3.14 3.27 
Lawrence Port. Cement.. 4.12 3.89 
Louisiana Pwr. & Lt..... p43.62 p40.91 
Middle South Utilities.... 1.75 1.72 
Minnesota Pwr. & Lt..... 3.39 3.99 
Mississippi Pwr. & Lt.... p64.37 p54.82 
Montana Power ......... 2.55 2.79 
North Amer. Cement..... a46.56 a36.39 
Owens-Illinois Glass . 8.06 7.19 

9 Months to June 30 
Aeroquip Corp. .......... 0.90 0.59 
Bie Zit See... . wale 2.48 0.85 
Joo * Bite Geil... 5.06. 4.62 2.28 
Securities Acceptance..... 1.00 0.92 
Washington Steel ....... 2.14 

6 Months to Siiee: 30 
ACF-Brill Motors ....... 1.10 D011 
p. >. Re ee 2.14 1.44 
Air Reduction ........... 1.55 1.41 
Alabama Power ......... pl1.69 p15.37 
Alberene Stone ......... 0.54 0.68 
Amalgamated Leather .... 0.01 D0.26 
American Chicle ........ 1.73 1.80 
American Colortype ..... 0.62 0.59 
American Ice ............ D0.26 D0.40 
Anchor Hocking Glass... 1.87 1.72 
Atlantic Refining ........ 5.60 5.23 
Bangor Hydro-Elec....... 0.91 1.29 
Dayeks. Comets: cu... 4. 05% 0.31 0.24 
Beech-Nut Packing ...... 1.65 1.29 
Capital Transit .......... 1.00 0.22 
Checker Cab Mfg........ D0.55 0.06 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 2.01 1.66 
Circle Wire & Cable..... 1.58 ra 
Citizens Utilities ........ 1.10 0.94 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet .. 1.55 2.70 
Consolidated Cigar ...... 2.22 2.76 
Dallas Ry. & Terminal... 0.96 0.53 
Detroit Edison .......... 1.02 1.25 
Detroit-Michigan Stove.. 0.09 0.07 
Dewey & Almy Chemical 0.99 1.06 
Dobeckmun Co. ......... 2.42 1.00 
Duval Sulphur & Potash.. 1.23 0.90 
ee, Ge ee 2.89 1.80 
Fairbanks, Morse ........ 4.13 1.14 
Fansteel Metallurgical .. 1.47 0.84 
Florence Stove .......... 1.14 0.60 
Florida Power & Light... 1.55 1.57 
Gardner-Denver ......... 2.12 1.39 
Gen. Public Service...... 0.07 0.03 
Georgia Power .......... 9.93 10.50 
Glenmore Distilleries.... 1.51 0.75 
Globe-Wernicke ......... 1.17 0.41 
Granby Cons. Mining..... 0.60 0.31 
Ee p10.73 51.51 
Harrisburgh Steel ....... 3.01 0.47 
Heller (Walter E.) & Co. 1.49 1.11 
Hercules Powder ........ 2.86 2.34 
pS en eee 3.99 1.98 
UNE ARS ora oh otic cose 0.53 0.88 
Kalamazoo Stove ....... D0.27 0.001 
> ee ee 3.11 1.97 
Kings County Lighting... 0.37 0.33 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co... D3.46 D1.70 
Lehigh Valley Coal Corp. D0.53 


D0.25 
3.32 nen 


Le Tourneau (R. G.) Inc. 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 ~ 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco $2.84 $3.12 
Lone Star Steel.......... 0.64 0.26 
Longhorn Port. Cement.. 107 1.45 
Master Electric ......... 1.71 1.01 
BN OAK ca gees 440540 1.47 1.19 
Minneapolis- Honeywell 1.91 2.08 
Mission Development ... 0.41 0.37 
Mississippi Power ...... p42.41 p33.42 
Missouri Edison ........ 0.53 0.66 
Moore-Handley Hardware 0.87 0.50 
Moore-McCormack Lines 2.10 0.97 
Morris Paper Mills...... 3.63 2.11 
Nat’! Automotive Fibres.. 2.76 1.57 
National Biscuit ......... 1.10 1.49 
National Cam: ............ 0.68 D048 
National Oats ........... 0.66 0.63 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper. 3.02 2.54 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis.. 19.76 25.68 
No. Indiana Pub. Serv... 1.16 1.11 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec.... 0.73 0.83 
eS cates. esos 2.21 D0.78 
Chmene Weeee cc. 5s. 1.37 1.13 
SS 0.54 4.02 
Penna. Glass Sand....... 0.94 0.95 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. 3.30 2.28 
Pittsburgh Cons. Coal.... 2.81 2.32 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt. 1.05 0.57 
Plainfield-Union Water... 2.04 2.19 
| lS ee 2.03 1.51 
Pullman Inc. ......+...-. 2.02 1.95 
Reliable Stores .......... 0.71 1.92 
Oe 8 ee 0.25 D014 
i ek ee 2.83 1.91 
Rio Grande Valley Gas... 0.11 0.10 
St. Joseph Lt. & Pwr... 0.98 0.95 
Searle (G. D.) & Co.... 1.74 1.42 
Sharp & Dohme......... 1.80 2.28 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel ..... 3.05 3.49 
So. Indiana Gas & Elec... 1.11 1.13 
South Jersey Gas........ 0.42 0.29 
Souther C65 io. ee. ee. 0.48 0.58 
Standard Railway Equip. 1.32 0.49 
Standard Steel Spring... 1.78 2.45 
Steel Products Engineer.. 0.92 0.45 
Technicolor, Inc. ........ 1.24 1.07 
CO ere 3.13 D092 
Thompson (John R.) Co.. D042 D0.48 
Thompson Products...... 3.45 3.71 
0 Se ee here 1.14 1.05 
6 eee 1.67 2.58 
Towmotor Corp. ........ 2.04 1.25 
United Air Lines......... 1.31 D013 
United Paramount Thea. 1.49 1.74 
U. S. Hoffman Mach..... 0.05 0.38 
ft, ary 0.72 0.72 
United Traction ......... 1.14 D1.03 
United. Transit. ........ 0.15 0.21 
Utah Power & Light..... 1.41 1.61 
Waitt & Bond........... 0.59 0.45 
Warren (S. D.) Co....... 2.02 1.45 
West Va. Coal & Coke.. 0.99 1.83 
Western Auto Supply.. 3.58 2.87 . 
Westinghouse Air Brake.. 1.91 1.07 
EEE ..06ncnssnnes 1.60 1.22 
Youngstown Steel Door.. 1.41 0.59 
3 Months to June 30 
Remington Rand ........ 0.83 0.40 
Solvay Amer. Corp....... 0.42 
12 Months to May 31 
Maine Public Service.. 1.56 1.41 
Mountain States Pwr..... 1.21 1.21 
9 Months to May 31 
Madison Square Garden.. 0.90 1.36 
Martin-Parry Corp....... D0.65 0.43 





a—Class A common. p—Preferred stock. D— 


Deficit. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The Bon Ami Company 





Central of Georgia Railway Company 





Incorporated: 1915, Delaware; established 1886, Office: 17 Battery Place, 
New York 4, N. Y. Annual meeting: Th ird Wednesday in March. 
oe stockholders (December 31, 1950): Class A, 2,300; Class 
, 2,000. 


Capitalization: 

Long term debt 

*Class ‘“‘A’’? common stock $4 non-cum. partic, (no par) 
Class ‘‘B’”’ common stock (no par) 


~ *Not callable; ‘‘A’’ stockholders have peaferunes ¢ over ‘“‘B’’ shareholders 
to non- ~cumulative dividends of $4 per annum, then participate equally as 
a class with ‘“‘B’’ stockholders after. latter have received $2.50 per annum. 

Business: Manufactures and distributes Bon Ami, a clean- 
ing and polishing compound in cake and powder form. Feld- 
spar, a principal ingredient, is mined by subsidiary. In late 
1948, introduced Glass Gloss, a wax-like cleaner and polisher 
for glass and silver. 

Management: Long experienced. 

Financial Position: Impressive. Working capital December 
31, 1950, $3.7 million; ratio, 17.0-to-1; cash, $649,937; market- 
able securities, $1.4 million. Book value of Class “B” stock, 
$11.48 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on both classes of stock 1927 
to 1950; “A” reduced from $1 to $0.50 quarterly in January. 
1951; “B” payments discontinued after April, 1950. 

Outlook: Growth of successful competitive products has 
impaired the company’s industry position and clouded the 
earnings outlook. 

Comment: Both “A” and “B” shares have lost a significant 
part of their formerly high investment quality. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS “B” STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $3.01 $3.20 $4.22 $2.68 a 81 ~~ 4 et . —— 
Dividends paid .... 2.50 2.50 3.25 3.00 2.50 1.4 None 


67% 69% 67 51 2% 24% 16 
52% 52 455% 30% 18 11% 9% 


*Six months to June 30 vs. $D$0.35 in same 1950 period. D—Deficit. 





Cerro de Pasco Corporation 





Incorporated: 1915, New York. Office: 40 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in May. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1950): 7,727. 


poe cong 
Long term 


*Company has an Export-Import Bank credit up to ines million for 
zinc refinery and other ae: $178,395 shares (15%) held by 
American Smelting & Refinin, 

Business: One of the world’s lowest cost copper producers. 
Mining properties in the Peruvian Andes also yield com- 
paratively large quantities of lead, zinc, gold and silver, 
which help to reduce the copper output cost. Normal market 
is in foreign countries. Annual capacity about 40,000 tons 
copper, 50,000 tons lead, 30,000 tons zinc, 18,000,000 ounces 
silver, 52,000 ounces gold. 

Management: Able and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1950, $21.5 million; ratio, 6.1-to-1; cash, $6.4 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $6.5 million. Book value of stock, $52.24 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1916-21, 1933-1949 and 1951. 

Outlook: Company has undertaken intensive development 
of lead-zinc deposits and construction of a zinc refinery, and 
is extending production from Yauricocha copper properties 
to offset declining reserves of Cerro mine. Copper price still 
is principal earnings factor, but results also are affected by 
Peruvian taxes and legislation and by exchange situation. 

Comment: Normally speculative nature of extractive enter- 
prises is increased by risk inherent in foreign operations. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


*Earned per share.. - 67 #1. 88 $2.51 a $3.32 $2.72 $5.41 $$2.25 
+Earned per share..... 92 1.33 1.48 34 2.03 1.62 3.5; 


Dividends paid ..-- 3.00 2.75 2.00 300 1.62% 0.75 None §0.50 


50% 51% 35% 28% 21% 34% 46% 
33 31% 22% 18% 14% 17% 33% 


*Before depletion. {After depletion. tThree months to March 31 (no comparison). 
§Paid 5% in stock. 
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Incorporated: 1895, Georgia, as a reorganization of one and consolidation 
with five established companies; itself ame aaa ma in 1948. 
Savannah, Ga. Annual meeting: First Thursday in April. Number of 
stockholders: Not reported. 


pantetinesion: 

Long term 

*Preferred Ra 5% cum. series A ($100 par) 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. series B ($100 par) 
Common stock (no par) 


*Callable at $100 and cumulative to 15%. 


Business: Operates 1,798 miles of first main track in 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee serving such important 
cities as Birmingham, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Columbus, 
Macon and Savannah. Freight traffic is largely made up of 
cotton, petroleum, bar and sheet metal, cement, fertilizer, 
lumber and. pulpwood, clay and bentonite, bituminous coal 
and canned foods. More than half of tonnage is received from 
connections. In 1951, acquired Savannah & Arkansas and 
seeks Southwestern Railroad. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $9.2 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $54 
million. Book value of common stock, $98.41 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on old stock in 1913-31; present 
preferreds paid $5 in 1948; none since; arrears $15 (limit of 
accumulation), June 30. 1951. Nothing paid on common stock. 

Outlook: Industrial growth of service area has a favorable 
longer term bearing on revenues, but unusually high operat- 
ing expenses must be trimmed through additional dieseliza- 
tion and other economies before important earnings can be 
realized. 

Comment: All classes of stock are speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
*$2.58 D$4.12 D$7.04 $0.05 D$4.03 $2.52 $1.10 
Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 12% 6 17% 244 
In July, 1948———— 5% 3 4 16% 
*Under bond indenture. 


+Six months to June 30 vs. deficit of $0.03 in same 
1950 period 





Savage Arms Corporation 





Incorporated: 1915, Delaware; established 1904. 
Annual meeting: Tuesday in April. 


Office: Utica, N. Y. 
Third 
(December 31, ‘aso, 4,194. 


Number of stockholders 


| pa agora: = ; *1, 
Capital stock ($5 par) 670, 360" che 


*Notes payable. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of rifles and shot guns 
sold under the trade names of Savage, Stevens, Fox and 
Springfield. Also distributes ammunition, and produces 
power and hand lawn mowers and merchandising ice-cream 
cabinets. Acquired C. V. Hill & Co., maker of commercial 
refrigerators and display cabinets, in 1950. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital, December 31, 
1950, $9.9 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.3 mil- 
lion; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.1 million. Book value of stock, $19.29 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1916-20, 1926-31, and 1936 to 
date. 

Outlook: Shortages and restrictions on use of critical m% 
terials clouds production and sales outlook for civilian goods, 
but Government orders for weapons and armament parts 
should enable maintenance of high level of over-all sales. 

Comment: Stock is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec, 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 =: 1951 


Earned per share.. 9.68 $0.52 *$1.22 $1.59 $2.85 $3.29 $4.62 71$2.20 
Dividends paid 0.50 0.62% 1.00 1.75 1.75 2.30 «1.0 


14% 18 11% 15 13% 21% 
8% 10% 7% Hf 9% tt 4 11% 
*Ineludes $0.56 non-recurrent income. {Six monthe to June 80 vs. $1.68 in samé 


1950 period 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchange normally sell 


ex-dividend the second full 
before the record date. 


Company 
ABC Vending ........ S$30c 
Acme Steel .......... Q50c 
i. 2: oer 60c 
Alan Wood Steel..... Q35c 
AT eesiietss vests 040c 

eS ee eae? E10c 
Am. Bank Note........ 25c 

gS. EPP TOETE Q75c 
Am. Chain & Cable...Q50c 
Am, Forging & Socket .12%c 
Am. Home Products..M10c 


Am. Invest. (Ill.)..... 0Q40c 
Am. Potash & Chem. 
OF eT aa 50c 
te a. 50c 
Am. Rad. & Stand. S..Q25c 
i Se eee Q$1.75 
Am. Seatiag: .... 0.66. Q50c 
Ath, Th SURG 15c 
Am. Tobacco......... Q75c 
Am. Woolen ............ $1 
DO Oe Maik... sk Q$1 
Ark.-Missouri Pwr....Q25c 
Armco Steel........... 75c 
Armstrong Cork....... 65c 
Atlantic Refining...... Q$1 
AM Ges bin nsidice 0Q40c 
Atlas Taek . 6.26002: Q75c 
Automatic Canteen ...Q25c 
Beaunit Mills ........ Q50c 
Bell & Howell...... Q12%c 
Bethlehem Steel ........ 1 
ie, * eee Q$1.75 


Bigelow-Sanf. Carpet. .Q40c 


Birnie e 25c 
ne Q35c 
Bristol-Myers .......... 40c 
Buckeye Pipe Line. ...Q20c 
BOE GA os es ceacis Q40c 
Bunker Hill & Sull....Q25c 
Waianae ds vaswas E25c 
Burton-Dixie ........ Q30c 
Be BR a vcesccened 15c 
Capital City Prod....... 25c 
Carborundum Co........ 75c 
Carpenter Steel ...... Q50c 
pe a ae ee E$1 
Certain-teed Prod. ...Q25c 
Chee eee SS. as LLG 40c 
Champ. Paper & Fib..37%c 
Do $4.50 pf.....Q$1. ve 
CORR Gite weaken iva 
City Auto Stamping. . Osoe 
Clark Controller ....... 50c 


Connecticut Power. .Q56%c 
Cons. Edison (N. Y.).Q50c 
Cons. Gas Elec. Lt. & 

PU eh cikeeig Q35c 
Consumers Power ....Q50c 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 25c 
- Publis. $3-$4 


PE PY Hic sr ge at Q75c 

Do OPO iets sess Q$1.75 
Deere & Co.:......:.: $1.50 
Dresser Industries ....Q35c 
Durham Hosiery Cl. B..50c 
DOGA- AaB. oes. ches 50c 
Eagle-Picher ........ Q30c 
ESR DOME. Sas sc.4<h pons 50c 
J gga of Ade fae Ghd E50c 
Fairs (The) ii hiecseb dats 25c 


AUGUST 8, 1951 


business day 


Hidrs, 
Pay- of 

able Record 

9-15 8-31 
9-12 814 

8-15 8- 6 

9-15 8-31 
9-5 8-9 
9-5 8-9 
10-1 9-4 
10-1 9-4 
9-15 9-5 
8-31 8-18 

9-1 814 

9-1 8-15 


9-15 8-31 
9-15 8-31 
9-24 8-31 
9-1: 8-24 
9-5 8-14 
9-1 8&6 
9-1 8-10 
9-14 8-31 
9-14 831 
9-15 831 
9-8 8-9 
8-10 
8-21 
8-27 
8-15 
8-15 


8-15 
8-15 
8- 6 
9-7 
8-15 
8-13 
9-14 
8-15 
8-17 
8-14 
8- 6 
8- 6 
8-17 
8- 6 


8- 8 
8-24 
8-31 
8-31 
8-29 
8-10 
8-10 
9-12 
8- 3 
8-17 
8-31 
8-15 
8-17 


9-14 
8- 6 
8- 7 


9- 7 
9-7 


8-10 
9- 1 
8-10 
8-10 


8-17 
8-10 
8-29 


8-31 
9- 1 


8-20 
9-10 
9-11 
9-11 
9-12 
8-25 
9- 1 
10- 1 
8-13 
9- 1 
9-14 


9-15 


10- 1 
8-20 
8-24 


10- 1 
10- 1 


9- 1 
9-15 
8-20 
8-20 


9-10 
8-25 
8-25 


9-12 





Company : 
Fairbanks, Morse..... Q50c 
Fairchild Eng. & Air... .20c 
Fajardo Sugar ......... 50c 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 

444% pif... 2.0: Q$1.121%4 
Flintkote Co. ......... 50c 
Follansbee Steel Corp.. .50c 
Foster-Wheeler :..... Q50c 


Fruehauf Trailer...... Q50c 


Gen. Fireproofing..... 62%c 
Gen. Feodie.. ee... Q60c 

Gen. Outdoor Adver.....50c 
Ga.-Pac. Plywood ..037%c 
Gerity-Michigan 
Girdler Corp. ........ Q50c 
= Brewing...... Q10c 


dicen ten envi E10c 
Pw | RRR ae 50c 
Gt. Northern pf.......... $1 
Ee 50c 


Hackensack Water. .Q42%c 
Hamilton Watch Co.....25c 
Do 4% pf............- $1 


eeeee eee ese reeee 


Do 
Hazel-Atlas Glass....Q30c 
Hercules Steel Prod.. Q50c 


Hilton Hotels '........ Q30c 
Do 496 gf... ..05058 res 
Facwart Bite. ..6..... 
Howell Elec. Motors. .12 ae 
Inland Steel ........... 75¢ 
Inspiration Copper ..... 50c 
Bet WE oc asten Gos0 $1.50 
Iowa Power & Lt.....Q35c 
Iowa Southern Util.....30c 
Jaeger Machine ........ 50c 
Jones & Laughlin St.....45c 
Kings County Ltg.....Q10c 
Kinney (G. R.)...... Q35c 
i ae Q$1.25 
Kleinert Rubber ....... 25c 
Lane Bryant ......... Q25c 
Lame-Wellg .......0sc0- 30c 
pe RS Aaaroe ay El0c 
Lawrence Port. Cemt..Q25c 


Do 
Lees (James) & Sons.Q35c 
M & M Woodworking. .25c 


Masonite Corp........ Q25c 
ge ree eee E50c 
Mathieson Chem. ....040c 
Dek pf... cuss... Q.$1.75 
McGraw-Hill Pub...... 50c 
po Se ae, Peer 25c 
Nat'l Acme .......... Q50c 
Be sities meatus. E50c 
(«ho Zee eee 15c 
Nat’l Cash Register. ..Q65c 
Nat’l Container....... QO25c 
Nat'l Malleable & Steel.50c 
Nat'l Supply.......... 040c 
i, fk Sea 040c 
Nazareth Cement Co... .25c¢ 
No. American Co....... 30c 
North Cent. Texas 
Gili dete a aka bd oo ehee 25c 
Norwich Pharmacal ..Q20c 
OMe Os. £254..36.68: 75c 


Panhandle E. Pipe L..Q50c 


Pay- 
able 
9- 1 
9- 5 
9- 1 


9- 1 
9-10 
8-24 
9-15 
9- 1 


9-11 
9- 5 
9-10 
8-21 
8-31 
9-15 
9-12 
9-12 
9-14 
9-21 
9-10 


9- 1 
9-15 
9-15 
9-11 
9-11 
10- 1 
9-15 
9- 1 
9- 1 
9- 1 
9-25 


9- 1 
9-20 
9- 1 
9-26 
9- 1 


9-10 
10- 1 


9- 1 
9-25 
8-24 
9-12 


9- 1 
9-15 
9-15 
9-14 
9-14 
9- 1 


8-20 
8-28 
8-28 
9-28 
9-28 
9-13 
10- 1 


8-23 
8-23 
9-14 
10-15 
9-10 
9-10 
10- 1 
9- 1 
9-15 
10- 1 


9-10 
9-10 


9-10 
9-15 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


8- 9 
8-15 
8-15 


8-15 
8-27 
8-10 
8-15 
8-16 


8-20 
8-15 
8-21 
8-10 
8-15 
9- 5 
8-20 
8-20 
8-31 
8-21 
8-10 


8-15 
8-17 
8-17 
8-27 
8-27 
9-14 
8-31 
8-17 
8-17 
8-15 
9-14 


8-16 
9- 4 
8- 9 
8-29 
8-15 


8-24 
9. 4 


8-16 
9-10 
8-10 
8-27 


8-15 
8-22 
8-22 
8-31 
8-31 
8-15 


8-7 
8-11 
8-11 
9- 4 
9. 4 
8-30 
9-14 


8- 9 
8- 9 
8-31 
9-29 
8-20 
8-15 
9-17 
8-16 
8-31 
9- 7 


8-20 
8-17 


8-10 
8-30 








Hidrs. 
Pay- of 

Company able Record 
Parker Pen Co. Cl. A.Q30c 8-25 8&7 

pt 30c 8-25 8&7 
Panhandle Prod. & Ref..15c 8-24 8-10 
Parkersburg Rig & R....25¢ 9-1 8-20 
Peoples Drug Stores..Q50c 10-1 9-7 
Peoples Gas Lt. & 

GUI 6 a6 he wintesc ate $1.50 10-15 9-21 
, 9) a Q$2 9-15 9-5 
Perfect Circle ......... 25c 9-1 8-10 
i. ke ree 35c «(9- 4— 88-21 
Potash Co. of Amer...Q045c 9-1 8-15 
Pub. Service Ind...... Q45¢ 9-1 8-15 
Plymouth Oil Co........ 40c 9-24 8-24 
Quaker State Oil Ref....50c 9-15 8-31 
Revere Copper & Br....50c 9-1 8-10 
Rheem Mig. ......... 60c 9-15 8-29 
Rohm & Haas........ Q40c 9-1 817 
ar ae 10c 9-12 8-22 
Ryerson & Haynes....12%c 9-14 9-4 
Seott Paper .........: Q50c 9-12 8-31 

oS ae Q85c 11-1 10-18 

Be Mind < cadences Q$1 11-1 10-18 
Seaboard "Oil (Del.)..Q50c 9-14 8-31 
Serrick Corp. cl. A....Q22c 9-15 8-24 

| - Pees Q40c 9-15 8-24 
Sheraton Inc. ........ 30c 8-1 7-25 
Signode Steel Strap...Q25c 9-1 8-15 
Smith (Alex.)........ Q30c 9-10 8-20 
Sonotone Corp.,....... 9-28 9-4 
Southwestern El. Svc..Q20c 9-15 9-4 
Spencer Chemical ....045c¢ 9-1 8-10 
Spiegel Inc. .......... Q25ce 9-14 8-31 
Stand. Brands ........Q30c 9-15 8-15 

Do $3.50 pf....... Q87%c 9-15 8-31 
Stand. Coil Prod...... QO25e 8-15 8-9 
Stand. Forgings ...... 25c 8-28 8-10 
Standard Oil, Calif...... 65c 9-10 8-10 
Standard Oil (N. J.). a 9-13 8-10 

UE ba ae Bitters hich Makin 9-13 8-10 
Sterling Brewers....... > 8-31 8-14 
Sun Ray Drug........ S$50c 9-1 8-15 
Superior Tool & Die..Q50c 8-31 8-17 
yi ee 50c 8-15 8&1 
Tenn. Prod. & Chem....35c 8-15 8-1 
Texas Eastern Trans.. oe 91 8-3 
Thew Shovel ........ 9-1 815 
Tide Water Asso. Oil. 50c 9-1 8-10 
Truax-Traer Coal ....040c 9-10 8-31 
U. S. Playing Card. eae $1 10-1 9-15 
Oe ee Ore ay 75c 9-10 8-10 

a a eee Q$1.75 8-20 8-6 
Universal Products...Q50c 9-10 8-30 
Warren Petroleum....Q20c 9-1 8-15 
Wesson Oil &Snow...... $1 8-24 8-6 
Wickes Corp.......... Ol5e¢ 9-10 8-10 
Wyandotte Worsted. . on 8-31 8-16 

BPE Kaba didedeundias El0c 8-31 8-16 
Youngstown S. & T.....75c 9-15 8-17 

Stock 
Am. Gas & Elec......... 5% 9-10 8-10 
Accumulations 
General Steel Castings 

OF presi Foe} $3 10-1 9-20 
Indus. Silica 614% pf....32c 9-10 9-1 

eS ee 16c 12-10 12-1 
Public Elec. Lt. 

fe $1.50 9-1 8-17 

E—Extra. M—Monthly. Q—Quarterly. S— 


Semi-annually. 
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aa: BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 

Free Booklets Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Gift-Annuity Plan—A brochure on an unusual 
annuity underwritten by 4 leading charitable 
institution that offers special tax savings. 
Supervised by N. Y. State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 


Diversified Chemical Investment—Description 
of a seasoned mutual fund, specializing in 
chemical securities—unbroken dividend record 
since founding in 1938. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries—a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and “Production Personalities.” 


Sample Page of Charts —A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 


Curb Dividend Annual — Complete listing of 
all New York Curb Exchange stocks which 
have paid dividends without interruption for 
ten years and more—prepared in a handy 
16-page illustrated booklet. 


Continual Watching Service—A folder by a 
N.Y.S.E. member firm describing a compre- 
hensive method of portfolio management 
under which, clients’ holdings are constantly 
evaluated, reports from outside sources sup- 
plied and special loose-leaf forms provided 
for easy reference. 


Electric Typewriter— New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend incomes and reasonable 


safety. 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Bank & Insurance Stocks—Offering guide of 
available bank and insurance stocks, many 
affording above-average yields and selling at 
a discount on liquidating value. 
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Financial Summary 
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Trade Indicators 


Electrical Output (KWH) 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 
Freight Car Loadings 


{Net Loans 


{Total Commercial Loans... 
{Total Brokers’ Loans 

qU. S. Gov’t Securities 
{Demand Deposits 

{Money in Circulation 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 


1951 
July 21 
6,975 
101.4 
804,570 
1951 
July 18 
$32,671 
19,035 
1,397 
30,739 
49,892 
27,781 
1,104 





at 1950 

July 28 July 29 
7,005 6,190 
101.5 99.5 
$800,000 844,849 


“July 14 
6,739 
101.9 

779,454 





1958 
July 26 
$26,371 
13,911 
2,008 
35,727 
48,466 
26,915 
1,674 


July 25 
$32,509 
18,946 
1,441 
30,949 
50,535 
27,706 
1,140 


* July 11 
$32,746 
19,120 
1,415 


Federal } 

Reserve | 

Members } 
9 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. {Estimated. 


Market 


Closing Dow-Jones -— 


Averages: 


30 Industrials .. 
20 Railroads ... 


15 Utilities 
65 Stocks 


Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 


25 26 zu! UB 30 21 
258.11 259.09 259.23 Ex- 
80.08 81.69 change 
44.90 44.82 


94.44 





Low 
238.99 
72.39 
41.47 


—" 

High 

260.70 257.86 263.13 
81.52 80.54 90.08 
45.00 44.86 45.00 
94.72 93.78 95.93 


Tul 
July 


Closed 








’ ae 


Details of Stock Trading: 23 26 27 28 30 


Shares Traded (000 omitted).. 
Issues Traded 

Number of Advances 

Number of Declines 

Number Unchanged 


New Highs 
New Lows 


Bond Trading 


Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 


Bond Sales 


*Average Bond Yields: 


1,870 
1,134 


1,480 
1,068 
551 
271 
246 
for 1951 26 
for 1951 8 


, 


1,450 | 
1,103 Ex- 
476 change 
340 Closed 
287 | 
30 
15 


1,590 
1,091 
545 
314 
232 
59 

16 


98.27 
$2,330 
1951 
July 11 
2.929% 
3.293 
3.540 


98.32 | 
$2,870 | 


July 18 
2.906% 
3.263 
3.545 


— 98.31 98.33 
$2,173 $2,345 
\ —1951 Range— 
July 25 High Low 
2.911% 2.951% 2.616% 
3.250 3.304 2.876 
3.542 3.545 3.105 


(000 omitted) 





= 
June 27 


*Common Stock Yields: 


50 Industrials 
20 Railroads 


20 Utilities 
90 Stocks 


6.30 
6.46 
6.06 
6.28 


6.24 
6.37 
6.03 
6.23 


6.11 
6.14 
5.97 
6.10 


6.55 
6.69 
6.11 
6.46 


5.97 
5.62 
5.79 


6.41 5.98 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending July 31, 1951 


Tri-Continental Corporation 

Phillips Petroleum 

Radio Corporation 

Seamatd TH TAs FD inc oe evindeceans coenieianes 
National Power & Light 1 
Anaconda Copper 

Northern Pacific Railway 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Benguet Consolidated Mining 

New York Central Railroad 


Shares 
Traded 
94,400 
89,700 


Net 
Change 


+ % 


*% 


Closing, 
July 24 July 31 
13 


12% 
463% 48% 
21% 2034 
68 68 
1% 
44 
481% 
4 22% 
1% 1% 
17% 17% 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


+ % 
3h 
+i 


407% 
4914, 
22% 








Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 































































































This is part 21 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Curb Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 “1947 1948 1948 19590 
Oh o Brass ....... ebese6 0066aG REE oveaceste 24% 23% 17% 22 24 , 37 41% 39 48 44 49% 
‘ (“lass B) Lew s.ccccccce 17 12 18 22% 30 31 33 «32% «#8241% 
tEarnings ..... $2.07 $2.58 $1.90 $1.66 $1.82 $1.83 $3.27 $5.88 $9.28 $7.05 $6.40 
: Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.60 1.80 1.80 2.50 3.00 4.00 5.00 5.00 
) 0! ahoma Natural Gas...... SI paccicces 21% 21% 18% 19% 4444 54% aa eau 
CIEE. desdausa ‘ 13% 15 12 16% 183% 29% 39% sin tas adie coe 
5 After 334%4% stock PUIG Kcecuccce pr ieee awe » ang i260 beae 40 37% 39% 37% 37% 
(div. November, 1946).... Low ....... eee aati ates Te ‘eon a ia eee . 6 29% 30% 27% 26% 
0 Earnings acces i$2.79 i$2.58 i$2.82 i$2.42 i$2.48 i$2.63 i$2.03 i$2.48 i$3.42 i$3.38 i$3.00 
5 Dividends .... 0.82 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.16 1.50 1.50 2.00 1.50 1.87% 2.00 
0 Ob one GAR * yiieccesnedéionscs | ee eee Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 
SEES May, 1951 
5 Earnings ..... $4.28 $8.54 $4.34 $10.19 $2.89 $1.49 $0.54 $7.79 $4.46 $3.86 $6.22 
Dividends .... 0.71 1.13 1.13 1.13 0.99 0.86 0.64 0.57 0.71 0.80 0.85 
_ Olt Town Corp......cccccceee Se. cos ovesss Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 
? ee ea rrrre April, 1951 
0 Earnings ..... ve $0.94 $1.08 $1.19 $0.97 $1.39 $2.21 $1.80 $2.07 $1.86 $2.52 
i Dividends .... aE EE wees ead 0.17 0.27 0.27 0.33 ~1.20 1.30 1.20 1.35 
Oliver United Filters......... BEE wkeeicncs 5% 5% 5% 8% 7% 15 17 13 15% 13% 13% 
5 (Class B) EE caece deees 3 3% 3% 4% 6 6 9 10 10% 9% 
49 Earnings ..... $0.99 $1.18 $1.06 $1.17 $0.50 $0.63 $2.17 $3.12 $4.27 $3. bo $1.69 
Dividends .... 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.25 0.25 1.00 1.50 2.00 1.75 1.00 
Ms IE Olympic Radio & Television.High ......++. Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 12% 
OS REE June, 1950 
7\ Earnings ..... D$0.16 $0.02 $0.12 $0.29 $0.92 $0.40 D$0.12 D$0.47 D$0.16 $1.87 $4. 4 
11 Dividends eeee eeee eeee eeee eece eeee eece 0.08 None None None 0.74 
08 O’Mahony (Jerry), Inc...... Be nccdesccs Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 
27 (Formerly Int’l Safety | Bee April, 1951 
66 Razor) Earnings ..... $0.08 $0.12 $0.15 $0.16 $0.16 $0.15 $0.15 D$0.70 D$0.60 D$0.38 D$0.19 
15 Dividends .... None None None None 0.20 None 0.10 None None None None 
74 Oman, BR sisteinsissiscans AME .nesrcnss 8% 6% 4% 8 94 12 22 18 17% 17% 19% 
eS re ° 4y 3 3 3% 8 6% 12 12% 14% 11 16% 
Earnings ..... g$0.95 g$1.32 g$1.34 $1.47 $0.81 g$1.22 £$2.03 £$5.54 g$2 53 2$3.04 $5.89 
Dividends .... 0.40 0.50 0.50 0.70 0.40 0.40 0.55 0.60 0.60 0.60 1.25 
O’okiep Copper Co............ DPA os icdsade —Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 12 17 25 22% 37 
(American shares) BNE ccdaosenes October, 1946 6% 9% 15 12% 16% 
Earnings ..... cous g$0.48  g$0.48 g$0.76 $0.74 g$0.86 2$0.96 $1.85 g$3.17 2$2.66 g$2.81 
a. Dividends .... —————————_ Initial payment Dec. 27 0.18% 1.11 2.31 1.78% 2.00 
99 Overseas Securities .......... FE; c cdses eee 3% 3 3% 7% 13 24 26 16 13 12% 19% 
3 ee ‘a 1% lv 1% 3% 6% 10 16 9% 7 9% 
9 Earnings ..... $0.28 $0.37 $0.33 $0.11. $0.38  D$0.30 $0.24 $0.47 $056 $0. 63 —- $0.71 
47 Dividends .... None 0.25 0.30 0.80 3.05 6.55 4.00 1.25 1.00 1.55 4.04 
92 Pasig GUD scivsaccactsesivecs OE cccctiwes 15% 13% 9 14% 15% 29% ANE wikae lode’ on bias 
~_ . RUE \Scecesuass 13% 9 8 8% 13 14% ae whee a a Saleiee Pee 
1 (After 2-for-1 split High ......... osha eves sind ves ates 14% 19% 12% 10% 8% 9% 
November, 1945) ......... BOE gsskteines nite dose oni ae ate 12% 10% 7% 6% 6% 6% 
50 Earnings ..... $1.15 $1.21 $0.92 $0.69 $0.83 $0.66 $0.80 $2.37 $1.60 $1.20 $1.40 
06 Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.12% 6.12% 0.25 0.50 
324 Pacific Petroleums Ltd....... | REE Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 7% 
512 Low [teeeeeeees October, 1950 6 
260 Earnings Seece b$0.14 b$0.20 b$0.17 b$0.01 bD$0.02 b$0.26 b$0.22 b$0.14 b$0.10 b$0.12 b$0.10 
“34 Dividends .... lnitial payment November 15 —————————— $0.05 $0.05 $0.05 None Nore 
19 Pacific Public Service........ BO  cdéctvces 6 4% 3% 5% 6% 11% 17 15% 17% 19% 15% 
MO dnsdinniée 4 3% 2% 3% 5 7 11% 12% 12% 14% 
Earnings Seka $0.65 $0.75 $C.70 $0.83 $0.94 $1.09 $1.91 $2.43 $3.37 $2.08 $2. 23 
33 Dividends .... 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.55 0.80 0.90 1.00 1.00 
ye 
345 fy Pase-Hersey Tubes ......... SE aiessies 111 106 = 103% 103 104 114 adie “a 
GME. psctscadee 90 95% 85 88% 91 100 eau Pore ashi each jaa 
— (After 4-for-1 split SUN  uisessends Sade ale mets se ies 29 31% 25% 34 43 45% 
- March, 1945) ............. SAE -Uisdasates ule ial es “Aah ert 25 24% 23% 37% 38% 
6% Earnings ..... $1.35 $1.32 $1.35 $1.28 $1.37 $1.44 $1. % $1.81 $2.28 $2.98 $4.03 
6 0 Dividends .... $1.31 $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 $1.26 $1.25 $1.40 $1.60 $1.80 $1.95 
Pancoastal Oil C.A. eereee «eee High eeeeeeece Listed N. . 2 Curb Exchange 44% 4 4 
5 (vte.) _ * ~ ernanae July, 1948 2% 1% 2% 
(Now Pancoastal Oil Earnings ..... eeee coe coee eeee eoee coe ese eeee VWD$0.06 $0.03 $0.17 
Corp.) Dividends .... ‘nee sea wwe aed ‘ re idee ated None None None 
Pantepee Oil Co., C.A....... BONE dlincedcs 5% 5% 5% 9% | ts iss 13 22% 11% 7% 
, EIEE enaoinsscs 2% 2% 3 3% 6 8 8% 10 4% 
Earnings ..... $0.02 $0.09 $0.10 $0.001 — $0.75 $0.71 $1.11 $1.40 $1 03 $0.52 
Dividends .... None None None None one 0.48 0.64 0.64 0.64 0.96 None 
Paramount Motors .......... CO ae 3% 3% 5 6% 9 20 20° 15% 19% 17 17 
Earnings 2... i$0.48 j$0.82 «$0.87 | jgo.7e goo jg0.87 0s jics | igusa | ies S178 
arnings ..... j$o. j$0. j$0. j$o. j$1.0 j$o. j$1.03 j$1.24 j$1.54 j$l. j$i. 
Dividends .... one one 0.20 Hone one one lo 0.10 0.20 0.25 0.25 
~ Pardee TOO assests. ssdadiess MO: dcdcacece 138 1354 144 1a 36% 3354 84 mee ealen 
LOW ...ceeeeee 24 77 er nee er ‘einiatw 
% as: mn ge = High eeeevcecse eee eeee eee cece eeee eeee 65 52% 31 24% 31% 
Fre, pike re en aaae renee ere TES cae aie oie 38 25 17% 19 20 
2p (Before esi ees, Earnings ..... b$1.35 $2.19  b$1.80  b$2.85  b$3.41 b$6.14 b$11.03 b$9.77 b$s.04 $4.14 $8.76 
3 SUE. cidéétesnccecs .-. Dividends .... 0.50 0.87% 0.75 0.77% 0.95 1.25 2.25 3.50 4.00 2.50 4.00 
me Purkersburg Rig & ee eeeede eee 10% 7% 10% 19% 22 27% 34 20 24% ts 13% 
4 (ae Ais Go cee 5% 4% 4% 9% 16% 18% 14% 13% 15% 9 9% 
3% ess SR $0.46 $2.23 $3.44 $3.29 $2.56 $2.07 $2.84 $3.43 $4.02 $1.02 $2.16 
1% q Dividends .... 0.25 0.50 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.50 $1.00 0.75 0.62% 
i i=12 months to February 28, following year. g—12 months to June 30. i—10 months to August 31. j—12 months to September 30. p—Also stock. 


s--Paid in Canadian funds. v—9 months to December 31. D—Deficit. t—On combined common. 
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Men and mills of Weirton Steel Company are an important part 
of National Steel’s productive might 


Weirton Steel Company, one of the two major steel-producing divisions 
of National Steel, is the world’s largest independent manufacturer of 
tin plate for the billions of tin cans America uses each year. 


Its record of contributions to improved steel-making methods is a proud 
one. Weirton helped develop the electrolytic process of coating steel with 
protective metals . . . today operates the largest and fastest electrolytic 
lines in the industry. Weirton installed the world’s first fully continuous 


4-high hot strip mill... pioneered many other improvements now stand- 
ard in modern steel-making practice. 


Weirton is an integrated, versatile steel producer—from blast furnace 
and open hearth operations through complete rolling and finishing in its 
mills. Its products include a wide diversity of finished steels used by 
practically all of the nation’s manufacturing industries. 


Weirton Steel is one of the seven principal subsidiaries of National Steel, 
fastest growing among America’s large producers of steel. 


NATIONAL STEEL # A CORPORATION 


GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 


MAJOR DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL STEEL 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY. Mills at Weirton, 
West Virginia, and Steubenville, Ohio. World’s 
largest independent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of other important 
steel products. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, Detroit, 
Michigan. The only integrated steel mill in the 
Detroit area. Produces a wide range of carbon 
steel products . . . is a major supplier of all 
types of steel for the automotive industry. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION. Unit of Great Lakes 
Steel Corporation. Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, 
and Terre Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufac- 
turer of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Produces ore from extensive holdings in Great 
Lakes region. National Steel is also participat- 
ing in the development of new Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore fields. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION. Blast 
furnace division located in Buffalo, New York. 


NATIONAL MINES CoRPORAFION. Coal mines 
and properties in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. Supplies high grade metal- 
lurgical coal for National’s tremendous needs. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston, 
Texas. Recently erected warehouse, built by 
the Stran-Steel Division, covers 208,425 square 
feet. Provides facilities for distribution of steel- 
products throughout Southwest. 

















